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charter packages. They are being offered directly 
by the Corporation. The expenses connected with 
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@For many of its readers JUBILEE occupies a very special 
position: it is the magazine, Catholic or secular, they most 
appreciate. And there is another way in which JUBILEE’s 
relationship to its readers is unique: many thousands of 
persons own the magazine through having bought stock in 
the corporation which publishes it. Whether enthusiasts, 
part-owners, or both, these readers share a continuing con- 
cern with JUBILEE’s welfare and/or a particular sense of 
participation in its operation. 

For those who want both never to be without JUBILEE and 
to play an active role in its development, we’ve set up a new 
plan—a Lifetime Subscription and a number of stock-shares 
in one package. Here are the details: 

THE SUBSCRIPTION: 12 monthly issues for the rest of your 

life. 

THE STOCK: 20 shares of Class A (non-voting) stock, with 

a par value of $1 each. 

THE cosT: $100. 

Among the advantages of becoming a lifetime subscriber 
are these: 

1. You are spared the entire renewal-problem. JUBILEE 
will keep coming to you year after year without any 
interruption. 

2. You will receive special low rates on Christmas gift 
subscriptions. 

3. Your stock shares will draw dividends as they are de- 
clared. 

Less tangible, perhaps, but equally meaningful is the grat- 
ification you'll get from making a spiritual and personal 
investment in a project designed to spread the Word of 
the Lord God, in all its glory, to the farthest ranges of 
His world. 
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@ This month marks the tenth anniversary of the 
dawn of the atomic age. On August 6th, 1945, over 
Hiroshima, Japan, and three days later over Naga- 
saki, the first two atom bombs introduced a new 
and imponderable dimension into international re- 
lations. Since then the world has played an uneasy 
waiting game. In his Christmas message last year 
Pope Pius discussed the Cold War. “It is not a 
state of war,” he said, “but neither is it peace: it 
is a cold calm. Each of the two groups smarts under 
the fear of the other’s military .. . power . . . there 
is a grave apprehension of the catastrophic effects 
of the latest weapons. 

“It seems that in the field of concrete politics, 
reliance is no longer placed on other rational or 
moral principles. . : . 

“The most obvious absurdity of the situation . . . 
is this: current political practice, while dreading 
war as the greatest of catastrophes, at the same time 
puts all its trust in war, as if it were the only ex- 
pedient for subsistence and the only means of 
regulating international relations. This is, in a cer- 
tain: sense, placing trust in that which is loathed 
above all other things.” 

Earlier, in his Easter message, the Pope had 
asked: “How long will men continue to withdraw 
themselves from the saving light of the Resurrection 
and persist in expecting security from the death- 
dealing explosions of new tools for war? How long 
will they oppose their designs of hatred and death 
to the precepts of love and to the promises of life 
offered by the Divine Savior? When will the rulers 
of nations understand that peace does not exist in 
an exasperating and costly relationship of mutual 
terror? Rather does peace lie in that greatest of 
Christian virtues—universal charity.” 

Beginning on page 6 of this issue is an account 
of two men who have given the world inspiriting 
examples of the kind of charity the Pope speaks of 
as the only deterrent to war. One was a Japanese 
doctor, Takashi Nagai, the other is an English war 
hero, Leonard Cheshire. Both their lives were radi- 
cally changed by the bomb that fell on Nagasaki; 
both are serene reinforcements of the truth that 
from the fires of human anguish may be hammered 
out, in love and pity, an answer to despair. 


@ Before his death from radiation poisoning in 
1951 Dr. Nagai had appealed for funds for a chil- 
dren’s library to help fill the educational vacuum 
which: was one of the bomb’s effects. A Cincinnati 
* housewife, Mrs. Helen Hester, heard the appeal 
broadcast by a local radio commentator and decided 
to do something about it. During the past four years 
she has collected and shipped to Nagasaki almost 
3,000 children’s books, has been cited by the Amer- 


Two men for the atomic age and a center for the blind 


ican State Department for her work, and has struck 
up a warm friendship through the mails with Dr. 
Nagai’s son, Makoto. 

Makoto was 10 when the bomb fell. Writing of 
his experiences that day, he has described how, 
shortly after the explosion, he saw “something com- 
ing up the road that looked like a parade of roast 
chickens. Some of them kept asking for ‘Water! 
Water!’ I would rather blind myself than have to 
see such a sight again.” ; 

After his father’s death Makoto took charge of 
the library project. When the building was opened, 
he wrote to Mrs. Hester in his earnestly studied and 
amusing English: “My father liked to see so happy 
children reading the book. If my father were in 
the world, he would be very glad to see so happy 
children. I thank greatly for your United States 
American people giving love hand.to all nations 
people.” And he added some details of the regula- 
tions that govern the library’s use. The following, 
according to the rules, may not enter the library: 

“1. The child who is with dirty hips as like as pig. 

2. The child who is with dirty feet as like as cat. 

3. The child who is with dirty hands as like as 
monkey. 

4. The child who speaks loudly in this library 
as like as dog. 

5. The child who behave violently as like as 
horse. 

6. The child who let fall slaver as like as cow. 

7. The child who tears up the book as like 
as goat.” 

Today Makoto, now 20, is studying at St. Sophia, 
a Jesuit college in Tokyo. Mrs. Hester (3910 King 
Place, Cincinnati 23, Ohio) is still sending books to 
Nagasaki; she hopes to arrange a scholarship for 
Makoto at an American college. 


@ About a year and a half ago, on an estate about 
a mile beyond the city limits of Boston, the Catholic 
Guild for the Blind began a new experiment—a 
training center in which recently-blinded adults 
might learn the skills and achieve the attitudes to 
help them overcome their handicap. St. Paul’s Re- 
habilitation Center, as it is called, utilizes tech- 


- niques developed by the Army during World War 


II and amplified by Father Thomas J. Carroll, the 
Guild’s director and the founder of the new center. 

Thus far only about 50 persons have been trained 
at St. Paul’s—hardly a large enough number by 
which to evaluate it fully—but already its successes 
far outnumber its failures, and its professional 
prestige is high. JUBILEE’s article, New Hope for the 
Newly Blind, which begins on page 42, describes the 
techniques developed at St. Paul’s and the philoso- 
phy which lies behind their application. 
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LETTERS TO 


HOPKINS 
Dear Sirs: It was with the greatest plea- 
sure and the utmost profit that I read 
Father Anthony Bischoff’s article on Ge- 
rard Manley Hopkins in JuBILEE [May, 
1955]. I was particularly pleased to see 
how Father Bischoff had disposed of the 
myth that Gerard Manley Hopkins is only 
for those few who have long been initiated 
into the esoteric flights of English poetry. 
Instead, as Father pointed out, Hopkins’ 
essential simplicity is for all peoples of all 
Ces: ic. 

Micuaet H. Retty, S.J. 

Spokane, Washington 


WORCESTER WEEKEND 

Gentlemen: When JUBILEE for June came 
I sat right down to read it—as usual. I 
have enjoyed it, and waste no time in 
getting at it. 

This month I was interested to learn, 
in the article Junior Prom Weekend (Holy 
Cross Junior Prom], of a cocktail party, 
empty beer case as home plate, and picnic 
with beer. 

These references to the alcoholic were 
all the more striking inasmuch as, in that 
same day, I had reason to consult a very 
old deed (1865) of Boston’s Holy Rood 
Cemetery. This document stated that buri- 
al would be refused to, among others, 
“persons dying in drunkenness.” 

Perhaps drunkenness wasn’t looked 
upon quite so casually in those days as in 
our own. 

Do I hear the old irate refrain, “Drink- 
ing and drunkenness are not the same”? 
True, but drunkenness does come from 
drinking. 

Of course I date myself horribly when 
I say that members of my Confirmation 
class were asked to take a pledge of total 
7 epee until we were twenty-one years 
old. 

But even today, with alcoholism one of 
the major health problems of the nation, 
I cannot but wonder why, in an article on 
Holy Cross, so much emphasis is placed 
on drinking as a part of college life. Inci- 
dentally, any one with a yen for research 
might try to find out how many young 
people got their start in drinking, and let 
us face the truth, how many of them be- 
came drunkards—in a Catholic college. 

BEATRICE SULLIVAN 
Schenectady, New York 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 

Dear Sirs: Your article concerning the 
Lay Apostolate [Bishop Blomjous on: ‘The 
Century of the Lay Apostolate, May, 
1955] interested me very much, since at 
one time I was considered a member of 
the, shall I say, organized Lay Apostolate 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. 

It is my personal opinion, speaking from 
my experiences in this Lay Apostolate for 
about a year, that there are many who 
have entirely the wrong conception of 
what those two words actually mean. 

Those two words do not mean for one 
to be “holier-than-thou”—nor do they mean 
to go from one extreme to another; the 
one being “that old commercial smile of 


THE EDITOR 


happiness;” the other “that old no-make- 
up, sad faced look.” I have seen both! 
I have worked with both. Nor do those 
two words mean that because one is try- 
ing to be holy, they should ignore & have 
no time for those whom they feel are not 
so holy. I have actually heard them say, 
“We have no time for so & so because he 
hasn’t gone far enough & isn’t ready yet.” 
Nor do those words mean that one should 
be given places to live when the rest of 
us have to work like mad to support our 
families & live. 

Understand, I have no objections to their 
being “given” all this, but I see no reason 
why the Church should support them any- 
more than it would others. And the racial 
question—my oh my they never get off 
that subject. At every meeting, no matter 
what subject we were discussing, the racial 
problem was always brought in. And so- 
cial justice too. 

The way I see being a Lay Apostle 
is just do God’s will, what you know He 
expects of you—going around being holier- 
than-thou isn’t going to help God out any 
—it just discourages people. People can 
see when you're trying to do God’s will— 
you don’t have to go around wearing a 
halo or special colors. You don’t have to 
shout how easy it is to be sanctified. Per- 
sonally I find it very hard even to save my 
soul. All I can do is try. 

Mrs. W. P. Rupert 
A.P.0., New York City 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

Dear Editor: May I offer my congratu- 
lations on a wonderful magazine. My one 
regret [is] that it isn’t twice the size. 

I have to be honest and admit, your art, 
as far as I’m concerned, is not even attrac- 
tive, but if in this world all had the same 
tastes, it would be pretty dull... 

Apa ALMEIDA 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Gentlemen: . . . Keep up the Art Con- 
flict. More articles, please. As a convert— 
brought up by an art-conscious family— 
almost decided against Church due to in- 
sipid “pious” art! It is heresy! 

JEAN ForsyTH 

San Diego, California 


Dear Sirs: This has been a difficult de- 
cision: Your “religious art” fills me with 
revulsion—but other facets of your maga- 
zine compel me to ‘renew my subscription. 
As a charter subscriber and share-holder, 
I implore you to refrain from the repul- 
sive “art” which has marked JUBILEE to 
date. 

THomas J. HickMAN 

East Meadow, New York 


Dear Sirs: Your efforts to focus Catholics’ 
attention on various facets of the “Reli- 
gious Art Controversy” are indeed praise- 
worthy. You would do a tremendous serv- 
ice to the cause of Christian art if you 
could publish a series of articles telling 
people what to look for in art. Without 
attempting to plunge headfirst into the 
maelstrom of subjective criticism regarding 
this, that’ or the other form of artistic ex- 


pression, I should like to first grab on a 
lifeline based on objective reality. 

Has any of us the right to say that this, 
that or the other work of art is good, bad, 
Christian, immoral etc? Subjectively, No, 
since in this matter none of us has the 
right to set up personal opinion as a cri- 
terion, since the principles of human actiy- 
ity originate primarily in God. Objectively, 
however, the answer is Yes, because if 
there is no objective standard of art, there 
is neither Truth, nor Goodness, nor Beauty. 
“Therefore a work of art is good when it 
is made according to the rule of art. It is 
true when it fully conforms to the concept 
in the mind of the artist.” (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theol.: I. Q. 16, A:1) 

Since art is seeking God in truth and 
praising Him in beauty, we have an obliga- 
tion to seek that in art which is True, and 
Good and Beautiful. But how many of us 
know where to seek, and for what to look? 
One of the best ways I know for JUBILEE 
to be of service in this seanch is to publish 
a list of sources of good art, names of art- 
ists, places where one can purchase these 
works of art, and articles by eminent Cath- 
olic authorities in the fields of religious 
and liturgical arts. 

I*help run a small religious goods store 
in our small town. We are lucky if we can 
gross twenty dollars a month on the aver- 
age, and find enough out of pocket to pay a 
small rental on the shop. We have the 
usual rosaries with blobs of metal repre- 
senting the Corpus of Christ, also the fluo- 
rescent plastic abominations of the saints, 
the lipsticked Teresas, and the agonizingly 
saccharine pictures of Our dear Lord (have 
mercy!). So I would be immensely grateful 
to you and your readers for help in finding 
something good to replace our hideous imi- 
tations of what should be beautiful. 

Gorpon Curzon 
Bellingham, Wash. 


SOFT ANSWER DEP’T 

Dear Editor: Re: Your Fighting Mad 
Dep’t., [Letters to the Editor, July, 1955], 
Mr. Terrell seems in a frenzy because of 
the lack of emphasis on the dialog Mass 
in this country. He asks how people “who 
sit for 45 minutes each Sunday in bored 
silence be expected to stay with their 
Church?” Bored? May I suggest the use 
of a daily missal? Here in America empha- 
sis is laid on praying the Mass, with the 
priest, through use of the missal. In this 
way we are by no means denied “even the 
most rudimentary participation in it” (the 
Mass). 

Here in Baltimore we boast of a church 
which offers a high Mass in which the 
people sing not only the responses, but 
also the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, etc. and the 
church is hardly large enough to hold the 
crowd. It is a great success indeed, but 
does the appeal lie in the Mass, or the 
aggressiveness of the founder and director? 
It is the only church in this large, pre- 
dominantly Catholic city which sponsors 
such a highly successful undertaking. I 
know of one other church which makes the 
attempt on the first Saturday—with de- 
batable results. 

What we must remember is that the 
Church must cater to the many, not the 
few. And the many will continue to be 
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fed, nourished, comforted, and instructed 
by what the Church has offered for lo, 
these many years. 
J. Donatp Brown 
Baltimore, Maryland 


@ See pages 38 & 39 for comments on 
using the missal during Mass.—Eb. 


A NEW PRIEST 

Dear Editor: The story of Father Moore’s 
vocation, ordination and first Mass [July, 
1955] was one of supreme excellence. 

It was interesting to know the personal 
thoughts of Fr. Moore, to see the expres- 
sive close-ups (that somehow seemed to 
corroborate his deliberations), and the de- 
tailed descriptions which Jacques Lowe 
and Robert L. Reynolds produced. ... 

Water M. S1tRAWBERRY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


SPAIN IN AMERICA 
Dear Sirs: Unfortunately it is not very 
often that a vindication of facts appears 
in the press in favor of Spain, mainly in 
connection with her discovery, exploration 
and colonization of America. This renders 
Richard Gilman’s vibrant article in JUBILEE 
[Spain in America, June, 1955] so im- 
portant for the lay American reader to 
consider; it is so full of basic and reliable 
information that it will help to thoroughly 
enlighten his mind. From our own point 
of view we should greatly hope that Gil- 
man’s article could circulate among the 
American people in the very large num- 
bers it greatly deserves, thus helping clear- 
ing the legend of prejudices, nay of total 
ignorance there is, surrounding this in- 
comparable epic, which Destiny seemed to 
have reserved for Spain in the midst of so 
much animosity from the other Powers.... 
ROMAN DE LA PRESILLA 
Consul General of Spain 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: Congratulations on the ex- 
cellent article concerning Spain in the 
New World. Without any doubt, I believe 
it is the finest article on the subject I have 
ever seen. I am amazed at the amount of 
material that you were able to get in. 
Abert J. Nevins, M.M. 
Maryknoll, New York 


ABBE PIERRE 
Dear Sir: I thoroughly enjoy JUBILEE, 
as do the other members of my family. 
I am particularly enthused this month 
about the fine & timely article on Abbé 
Pierre [A Prophet in America, June, 1955]. 
May God grant him help to plant and 
nurture in our hearts these seeds of human 
kindness. I should like more information 
about his work if you have some for mail- 
ing. I have begun his story, The Ragpick- 
ers of Emmaus, and am finding it inspir- 
ing and absorbing. .. . 

Dorotuy HaxeEL 

Quincy, Illinois 


@ JUBILEE’s article about Abbé Pierre 
is now available in reprint form. See 
page 52 of this issue for details —Eb. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 








Location and Climate recommended 
by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 
Arizona 


Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 





CHRIST'S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 


Write: Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital 
2445 S. Western Ave. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Or Hammond Hall 
Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
AUGUST 

1 NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WOMEN will hold institutes for the 
training of Catholic women for lead- 
ership in diocesan, deanery and lo- 
cal units of the NCCW. These insti- 
tutes will be held at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, Siena College, August 1-5; 
Madison, Wisconsin, Edgewood Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, August 
8-12; Omaha, Nebraska, Duchesne 
College of the Sacred Heart, August 
15-19; Spokane, Washington, Holy 
Names ‘College, August 22-26; Bel- 
mont, California, College of Notre 
Dame, August 29 to September 2, 
1955. For further information contact 
National Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

1-4 CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE will hold its 19th annual meet- 
ting of 125 diocesan directors 
throughout the United States at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. 

CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN OF AMER- 
Ica will mark the centenary of its 
founding at a convention to be held 
in Rochester, New York. For further 
information contact: Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America, 3835 West- 
minster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 
YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS will hold 
its annual study week at Notre Dame 
University. During the week chap- 
lains and young people from all 
over the United States will meet to 
exchange ideas and experiences, to 
receive leadership training and to 
prepare a new national program. 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
of Chicago, will give an address. 
For further information contact: 
YCW, 1700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 12, Il. 

THIRD ANNUAL LITURGICAL MUSIC 
WORKSHOP will be held at Boys 
Town, Nebraska. The workshops 
will include Chant, Polyphony, Mod- 
ern Music, Organ, Liturgy, Boys 
Choir, Seminars and the opportunity 
for private instruction. For further 
information contact: Boys Town 
Music Dept., Boys Town, Nebr. 
NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK to be 
held in Worcester, Massachusetts 
under the patronage of the Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, Secretary of 
the Liturgical Conference, which is 
sponsoring the convention. Contact: 
Rev. A. F. Wilmes, The Liturgical 
Conference, Elsberry, Missouri. 


13-17 


14-20 


15-26 


22-25 


@ Major events of Catholic interest will 
be listed without charge each month as a 
public service. Send complete—and accurate 
—information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor, 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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| COMING— 
A SPECIAL ISSUE 


p JUBILEE its entire 


September issue to the consideration 


is devoting 


of a problem that deeply concerns 
all Americans —the interracial 
question. Today, when justice for 
minorities is a more vital issue than 
ever, it is essential that Catholics 
examine the roles they have played. 
Popes and bishops have many 
times stated the Church's position 
on the racial question, and Catholics 
have often been in the forefront 
of efforts toward brotherhood. But 
they have sometimes lagged behind. 

The September JUBILEE will be 
in part a searching report on 
Catholic successes and failures, but, 
even more, it will reveal how the 
Church — her 
doctrines—affects the Negro in basic 


people and her 


ways. And to complete the picture 
JUBILEE’s readers will gain new 
insight into the ways white Catholics 
tend to regard and rn to non- 
whites. 

Love and hostility, friendship and 
fear, sacrifice and selfishness are 
the terms which shape this dramatic 
story of man challenged to charity 
and working to overcome the deep 
divisions of the past. The whole 
story will be in September's 
JUBILEE—you won't want to miss it. 


»Because we feel that many readers 
will want extra copies of this special 
issue, we've set a low rate for bulk 
orders of five or more copies. For 


further information, write: 


Dept. NAC, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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Hey, You! 


A Call to Prayer 
By Rev. Michael Hollings—A 
virile, blunt and challenging 
appeal to the average layman 
to really do something about 
Ae Rata private and pub- 
ic. The first section of the book 
deals with the why and where- 
fore of prayer; the second with 
the example of prayer in the 
liturgy and the Mass. The sim- 
plicity and sincerity which 
mark Father Hollings’ approach 
and style cannot fail to win a 
response in the hearts of his 
readers. $2.00 


The Saint of the Atom Bomb 
By Josef Schilliger, trans. by 
David Heimann—This com- 
pelling account of human cour- 
age and saintly sacrifice tells 
the absorbing, true story of Dr. 
Paul Nagai, the Japanese sci- 
entist, patriot, and Catholic who 
was caught by the atomic blast 
in Nagasaki in 1945. Despite 
grave personal risks and in- 
juries he continued to treat the 
casualties of the blast until 
finally he himself fell a victim 
to the death-dealing irradia- 
tion. $2.50 
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an Introduction by Rev. John 
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vigorous essays centering about 
certain aspects of Catholic 
thought which have a deep sig- 
nificance for present-day men. 
Vital spiritual and philosoph- 
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education of youth, and true 
reform within the Church are 
squarely faced and sanely dis- 
cussed. 
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By Rev. Albert J. Shamon— 
The truths of the Catholic faith 
are clearly summarized for us 
in the Apostles’ Creed. Father | 
Shamon takes each article of 
the Creed in turn and gives a 
point-by-point analysis of its 
meaning. The many lessons, 
drawn from this mine of inex- 
haustible riches, are brought 
home to us by pleasant anec- 
dotes and simple explanations 
that appeal to the heart as well 
as to the mind. $3.50 
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By Jean Galot, S.J., trans. by 
John Chapin—By contemplat- 
ing our Lord’s inner life as de- 
scribed in the Gospels Father 
Galot attempts to discover the 
intimate thoughts of the heart 
of Christ. He considers Christ’s 
heart in four ways: as domi- 
nated by love for His Father; 
as tenderly devoted to His 
Mother; as consumed with love 
for men; and as the perfect 
image of the Father. $3.50 
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MEN AND THE 





A world in which apprehension over atomic war is never far from the surface 
will pause this month to remember an anniversary. Ten years ago, on August 6th, 
1945, over Hiroshima, Japan, and on August 9th over Nagasaki, the United States 

exploded the only atom bombs whose destructive power has been measurable outside 

a testing-ground. Before that there were, as there have been since, only abstract 

calculations whose raw data were obtained in the laboratory and from the observation 
of shattered dummy targets. But the nature of an atom bomb is to kill, to rend, 

sear, destroy and obliterate, and it needs life for its fulfillment, not dummy 

houses. That is why you cannot really learn anything about the bomb if you 
concentrate on statistics or pictures of flash-burned mannequins. You must see 

it at work during the only times it was put to the use for which it was created. 

This is the value of remembering the agony of Hiroshima and of Nagasaki. But 

remembrance is only a starting point. If we are to learn anything that 

will help us cope with the monsters we have raised up, we have to 

pass beyond the palpable evidence to the harder moral realities which the two 
explosions introduced to the world ten years ago. Recently we have come to 


hear about two men who made such a passage; both knew the bomb with the intimate 
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The victim, Dr. Poro Takashi Nagai; the observer, Group Captain 


Geoffrey Leonard Cheshire, V. C.; and the bomb as it looked from 


the air over Nagasaki on August 9, 1945. 


knowledge of the senses; both reacted to it with unparalleled moral conviction; 
each man sketched out a way of life within which the threat of the bomb might be 
mastered. On the day the second bomb was dropped, Dr. Takashi Nagai was at work 
in his laboratory in Nagasaki. Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, RAF, was in an 
observation plane flying alongside the B-29 which carried the bomb. Neither knew 
of the other’s existence and it is possible that neither ever heard of the other 
afterwards. But their lives crossed, within the boundaries framed by the burning 
cloud and the city it fell upon. The encounter happened by chance. The choice 

of Nagasaki as a target for the second A-bomb was dictated by a last-minute 
consideration: fog had suddenly hidden the original target. And it was perhaps 
chance that placed the B-29 over Nagasaki’s suburb of Urakami, the ancestral 
seat of Japanese Catholicism, when the bomb was released. But in the separate 
unfolding of the subsequent histories of Takashi Nagai, a convert at the time, 

and Leonard Cheshire, who became one later, chance plays no role. There is only 
the austerely beautiful inevitability that appears when love and compassion, 
man’s irreplaceable counterforces to war, are freely chosen, given form and 


made enduring. 


by RICHARD GILMAN 
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TAKASHI NAGAI: 


“THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB’ 


TuHurspay, August 9, 1945, dawned warm and clear at 
Nagasaki, but during the morning clouds came drifting 
over from Mt. Kawabira and intermittently hid the sun. 
In his laboratory at the Medical College Dr. Takashi 
Nagai worked at filing X-ray films, once having to drop 
everything and direct hospital patients and students to 
an air-raid shelter as an alarm, quickly cleared, went off. 
Towards noon he started to clean up, since his wife 
Midori was due with his lunch. He wondered whether 
she had brought the children to their aunt at Koba be- 
hind the mountain. . . . Suddenly a blinding flash split 
the sky, a great ball of fire appeared and stretched in- 
stantly to a purple column 10,000 feet high, its brown- 
_ black bottom three miles wide. At once a gigantic mush- 
room burst from the top and the shaft lengthened to 
45,000 feet. Then a grey-white cloud rushed down on 
the city, bringing darkness; a colossal wind swept over 
the roof tops; a sea of flames rose up in its wake. 

In the laboratory Nagai lay buried under debris until 
help came. He found himself temporarily blind, his eye- 
lids covered with blood from deep gashes on his temples. 
When he could see again, he had the survivors moved to 
a nearby hill and went among them binding up wounds 
with bandages ripped from his own and others’ clothing. 
At last, taking a two-month-old child from its dying 
mother’s arms, he sat down and wept, rocking the infant 
to the rhythm of his tears; then he passed into un- 
consciousness. 


THE BOMB had exploded 1,500 feet above Nagasaki’s 
industrial suburb of Urakami. Over 70,000 persons died 
instantly or within a few weeks; thousands more were 
maimed. The first casualties were those who looked at 
the fire-ball and had their eyes seared into blindness. 
Many at the center of the blast were literally obliterated; 
others turned crisp black. Thousands were crushed in 
collapsing buildings, others died in street-cars, on bridges 


and beneath trees. And everywhere the survivors fled 
screaming or cowered in the ruins, crazed by the horror 
of what had happened. 

For two days Nagai labored among the wounded and 
the dying before he could go to his own house. In the 
still-warm ruins of his home he found his wife’s blackened 
skeleton, one hand still clasping a soot-covered rosary 
chain. Putting the bones in a pail, he carried them to 
the cemetery, dug a simple grave and placed a rough 
cross at the head. Then he went to Koba and found his 
children safe, though they shrank from his bloody band- 
ages and hollow eyes. A few hours later he went off 
again to treat the wounded. 

The weariness he felt was not the result of the ex- 
plosion alone or the irradiation he had sustained. When 
the bomb fell Takashi Nagai was already a doomed man; 
by his own prognosis he had only a few years left before 
he would die of leukemia contracted through constant 
exposure to X-rays in his clinic. He had always been a 
dedicated worker, oblivious of danger; in 1933, while 
serving with the Japanese army in Manchuria, he had 
won a medal for heroism. 

His father had been a well-known doctor and Takashi 
followed him, being graduated from the medical school 
at Nagasaki in 1932, when he was 24. When he returned 
from Manchuria in 1934 he married Midori Moriyama, 
a descendant of the early Catholics of Nagasaki, and 
began work as an X-ray technician and instructor. He 
had become interested in the Church a few years before, 
after a youth spent as a rather outspoken materialist and 
opponent of Shintoism, the prevailing religion of Japan; 
two months before his marriage he was baptized, taking 
the name Poro (Paul). 

During the next ten years the Nagais lived simply but 
happily on his small: salary. A son—Makoto—was born 
in 1935 and a daughter—Kayano—in 1941. Nagai be- 
gan to publish works on X-ray treatment. He served with 
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In the smail house friends built for him when he could no longer move about, Dr. Nagai talks to his children, Kayano and Makoto. 
In the notebook he. recorded his own medical. history as death approached. Three months before he died he wrote to.a friend: 
“Please remember me in your daily prayers. 1 am now in serious condition. White blood cells over 400,000 (normal 70,000).” 
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“his local St. Vincent de Paul Society, bringing clothes 
‘to the poor and arranging housing for them. From 1937 

» 1940 he was with the army in China, but when World 
‘War II broke out he was kept in his essential hospital 
- post. It was at this time that he diagnosed his own 
radiation poisoning. 


' On aucust 14th, 1945, Japan surrendered. The next day, 
the Feast of the Assumption, Nagai attended Mass, to- 
gether with most of the 3,500 surviving Catholics of 

’ Urakami’s 12,000, in a temporary church near the 

> gutted cathedral. On All Souls’ Day that year a Pon- 

tifical Requiem Mass was held, at which relatives of the 
deceased carried 8,000 white candles in the form of an 

_ immense cross. In the months between, Nagai had worked 

© tirelessly among the sick and injured. Growing weaker, 

he moved into a little house which friends built for him 
on the site of the cathedral and which he called “Nyok- 


Nagasaki’s Urakami Cathedral was largely destroyed by the 
blast. In 1949 Dr. Nagai was carried here in a litter when 
Catholics marked the 400th anniversary of Xavier's coming. 








- odo,” the “love-thy-neighbor-as-thyself” house. Within a 
year he was bed-ridden. 

; Now began the great, increasingly spiritualized era of 

| his life, the five years that were to earn for him the 

| sobriquet “Saint of the Atom Bomb.” His body began 

to waste away, except for the abdomen, swollen from a 

diseased spleen and liver. Sisters from his disbanded 

_ X-ray institute took turns nursing him. When he wrote, 

_ as he soon started to do, his arms would quickly tire and 

his children would have to massage him so that he 

' could begin again. What impelled him was the wish 
to dedicate himself by his writing to the moral and 

_ spiritual regeneration of Japan, at the same time exist- 

E ing, in his shattered, failing body, as an incarnate pro- 

_ test against war, atomic weapons and, more crucial 

| still, the loss of charity in a world without faith. 

’ His was no ordinary indictment of the atom bomb, 
based on its physical destructiveness. Instead, he dwelt 
on the hidden damage, the moral degeneration the 
blast had produced—among the survivors, he stressed, 

' unable to speak for the nation which had created the 

_ bomb and used it. What he had found was that, as one 
woman described ,it, the survivors had done “wicked 

things like wolves and foxes to stay alive.” And into 
their desperate struggle for existence there had entered 

corrosive of mistrust issuing from the mere fact of 
“survival. “Those who survived the bomb,” Nagai has 

4 Written, “were, if not merely lucky, in a greater or lesser 

degree selfish, guided by instinct and not civilization 

"... and we know it, we who have survived. Knowing 

"it is a dull ache without surcease.” 

' Later, he developed this disconcerting theme. “Scien- 

“tists,” he said, “have studied the effects and after- 

_ effects of the bomb. They have held experiments, an- 
| alyzed the results. They have carefully weighed what 

"happened to Hiroshima and td . . . Nagasaki . . . and 

' by this [investigation] conferences to free the world of 

"atomic menace succeed and fail, and I understand they 


Nagai’s wife, Midori, was killed by the 
bomb. He buried her charred skeleton. 


Dr. Nagai is bathed by his son, Makoto. Although his limbs 
wasted away, his abdomen swelled from radiation effects. 
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The Fope’s apostolic blessing hangs above Dr. Nagai in his 
last days. As he died he clasped the rosary the Pope had sent. 
EA NI nk a 
Nagasaki children read American books in the library begun 
by Nagai and named in‘his honor. He appealed for foreign 
books so children would not become too nationalistic. 


AT RUINED URAKAMI CATHEDRAL KAYANO AND MAKOTO NAGAI PRAY FOR THEIR FATH 


have failed . . . I hear 4 do not regard [the bomb] 


4 

as so fearful, s so unusable . . . a city cannot be obliterated 
. . not everyone dies... _ radioactivity § in time is dis. 4 
sipated . . . it is just another weapon, with greater ~ 


physical effects .. . 


“Greater physical effects! Do they, understand, have — 


they investigated what it does to the heart and conscience 
and mind of those who survive? Do they have any 
knowledge of our society of spiritual bankrupts, now 
striving lamely to function as a community? 

“We of Nagasaki . . . cannot escape the heart-rending, 
remorseful memories. We carry deep in our hearts, 
every one of us, stubborn, unhealing wounds .. . It is 


this spiritual wreckage, which the visitor to Nagasaki’s 4 


wastes does not see, that is indeed beyond repair.” 

In four years Nagai published twenty books, of which 
five became best-sellers in Japan. Most dealt with the 
bomb and and its effects, but there were others of a 


a 


directly meditative and personal kind, including one on ~ 
the Rosary and another called Leaving One’s Children © 


Behind, a collection of letters instructing his children in © 


the spiritual principles he wanted them to follow. 


ie 


ALL HIS ROYALTIES went to the rebuilding of churches | 
and schools in Nagasaki and to the establishment of a — 
children’s library alongside his house. His “last, pleas: % 
ant dream,” the library was helped along by the Japanese — 


community of Brazil, which sent money, and by an — 
American woman who collected thousands of books. Both 7 
actions were measures of his growing fame, which at ~ 
home reached the point where school-children were ~ 
brought to see him as he lay in bed, an inspiring ex- 
ample of good-temper, courage and self-effacement. Of 4 
these visits he said once: “I had the impression that I~ 
was a bear in a zoo. But since I have finally dedicated — 
my life to the service of my fellow men, I am glad to © 


be a bear in a zoo or anything else, as long as I can 7 


” 


satisfy the children . . . 


But the “zoo” was a focus for more than children. In : 
the summer of 1949 Emperor Hirohito, in a black civilian © 
suit, walked into the tiny room, bowed, and thanked 4 
Nagai on behalf of the Japanese people. In December © 
the Japanese Parliament declared him a national hero. — 
The next year he was named honorary mayor of Nag- © 


asaki and Pope Pius sent his blessing, along with the : 


gift of a rosary. 


But death was gaining. He found it harder and harder a 
to write and turned to watercolors— a series on the 


Mysteries of the Rosary. Later, he began to paint Heiwa- 
wo—Give us peace,” on thin sheets of paper, affixing ” 
his signature beneath it with a rubber stamp and giving” 


the sheets to friends and admirers. Through sleepless ~ 


nights he clung to the rosary the Pope had sent, praying © 
for peace. At last, on May 1, 1951, he woke from a coma 
and prayed, “Jesus, Mary, Joseph,” then “Waga tamashi_ 


wo witeni makase tatematsuru”—“Into thy hands I com- = 
mend my spirit.” His son Makoto pressed a crucifix and” 


a relic of - martyrs of Nagasaki into his hands. “Pray 7 
. pray” were his last words. He was 43. 
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Wing Commander Leonard 


Cheshire, RAF, in 1943. 


In this recent picture, Cheshire visits a sick man in one 





NEW MISSION FOR A BOMBER PILOT 


UNTIL THE Atom bomb drastically revised the standards, 
Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, RAF, was probably 
history’s foremost human agent of destruction. He was 
a bomber pilot who had participated in or led 100 raids 


over Germany and occupied Europe, who had developed 
improved bombing techniques, who had been entrusted 
with the most delicate and difficult missions and had 
been rewarded with Britain’s highest honor, the Vic- 
toria Cross, for heroism. A Group Captain (the equiva- 
lent of U.S. Colonel) at 25, the youngest man ever to 
have held the rank at the time, at 28 he had climaxed 
his career by being named England’s official military 
observer at Nagasaki. 


When, over Nagasaki, the order came to put on thick 
welder’s glasses Cheshire knew the moment had arrived. 
But when he peered out at the B-29 that was carrying 
the bomb he found, with irritation, that he could not 
see a thing. So he sat hunched in the bombardier’s seat 
of the observation plane, chafing lest he should miss the 
explosion, for he had worked on the project for months, 
devoting all his superb skill and experience to the tech- 
nical problems connected with the bomb’s release. He 
glanced at his watch: it was 12:01. 

At the same moment as he became aware that some- 
one had shouted “There it goes,” the plane’s interior 
leaped into brilliant relief as a brightness greater than 


of the four Homes he has set up in England. He also supervises a street-preaching campaign and runs a low-cost airlift to Lourdes. 
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At 17, Cheshire’s major ambition was “to drive a Of this 1936 group only Cheshire (CENTER) survives. 
very fast car round a very curved track and joggle Jack Randle (Lert) died a hero at Assam in Burma; 
the steering wheel like the race stars did.” Peter Higgs was killed in the Battle of Britain. 


The 1938 tennis team of Merton College, Oxford, Cheshire signs the log of the Oxford Air Squadron in 
included Leonard Cheshire (SEATED, RIGHT) and his 1937, before taking up a Hawker Hart trainer. In 6 
brother Christopher (STANDING, CENTER). years in the RAF he never lost his fear of heights. 
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the sun’s flooded the sky around them. Swiftly he looked 
' for the origin of this unspeakable light. Over Nagasaki, 
_ already behind them, rose a huge incandescent globe that 
_ became a writhing vapor and then a spreading luminous 
_ cloud with a tail that lashed the earth below. “There 
| was something so terrible, so evil about it,” he was later 
| to say, “that it will stay always in the minds of everyone 
© who saw it.” He could not know then what had taken 
| place on the ground, though he was uniquely fitted to 
' imagine it. But in the seconds it took for the scene to 
' register in all its grotesque and implacable detail, this 
' man, who a moment before had feared he would miss 
) seeing it, began to undergo a transformation of’ his 
) thought, his action and his basic values. 


| LEONARD CHESHIRE was born in Chester, England, in 
' September, 1917. His father, an eminent attorney, was 
» comfortably off and the boy spent the typical well-tended, 
' somewhat insulated childhood of upper-class England 
| between the wars. At 14 he entered the recently founded 
but already distinguished Stowe School, where he was 
> remembered as a “short, slim, quiet boy” who played 
» on the tennis team. During his last year he spent sev- 
eral months at Potsdam with German friends of his 
| family, paying little attention to their ardent Nazism 
' but acquiring a passion for fast cars. 
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In 1936 he went up to Oxford, where he quickly built 
a flamboyant reputation. Sports cars (one night he 
turned over in his Alfa-Romeo at high speed), drinking 
bouts, dog races, battles of wits with the campus police- 
man after hours, escapades with women—from these 
he fashioned a legend that outlived his college years. 

For the world those were years of chaos. The depres- 
sion still lingered, international tension was rising. The © 
Spanish Civil War shredded Englishmen’s loyalties; 
the abdication of Edward VIII undermined their con- 
fidence; Hitler’s swollen image overhung their future. 
In a move that seemed to offer both an enhancement 
of the self-obliterating excitement his generation sought 
and a foot in the door of the war building up, Cheshire 
joined the Oxford Air Squadron. 

When war broke out he was given an RAF commis- 
sion and soon was flying some of the early, lightly- 
mounted sorties against Germany. At Oxford he had 
not been rated highly as a pilot (“I didn’t really have a 
talent for flying,” he recently remarked, “just a flair 
and luck”), but his reputation quickly grew and he was 
assigned to increasingly exacting and dangerous mis- 
sions. For several years the fine edge of his efficiency 
was steadily honed, while a corresponding inner proc- 
ess shaped him into a coldly dedicated man of war 
whose youthful impetuosity had come under rigid con- 


| Cheshire’s medals include (tor row): Victoria Cross (British equivalent of our Congressional Medal of 
| Honor), Distinguished Service Order (awarded three times), Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
© 39-45 Star; Bottom row: Air Crew Europe Star with Atlantic Clasp, Burma Star, Defence Medal and War Medal. 
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trol. Promotions and decorations marked his progress. 

But it was not until he was given command of Squad- 
ron 617 that he began to work out the advanced bomb- 
ing techniques that were to earn him Winston Churchill’s 
accolade as the “greatest bomber pilot on earth.” Squad- 
ron 617 was the RAF’s most fabled unit when Cheshire 
took command in the fall of 1943. Nicknamed “The 
Dam-Busters” for their spectacular breaching of two 
huge German dams, they were an elite volunteer group 
of magnificent pilots and crews who were handed the 
air war’s roughest assignments. During Cheshire’s year 
as its commander, 617 marked up a record that included 
the destruction of Germany’s flying-bomb depots, rocket 
sites and E-boat pens. 

After 100 missions Cheshire was grounded. Though 
his skill remained unimpaired and his nerve held steady, 
the strain had been so great that at times his eye twitched 
uncontrollably without his knowing it. He was given a 
desk job, then an assignment to Washington for the 
project which was to end at Nagasaki. 

Until he saw the A-bomb in action, Leonard Cheshire 
had not been overly concerned with the moral aspects of 
bombing. True, he had accepted the usual distinctions be- 
tween civilian and military targets and had even worked 
out the most precise methods for keeping those distinc- 
tions from becoming academic. Still, though personally he 
was a man of great charm whose solicitude for his crews’ 
welfare endeared him to them, by instinct and profession 
he was a warrior, with a warrior’s single-mindedness and 
indifference to abstract issues. Given the fact of war, 
one went about winning it as swiftly as possible; if an 
air raid resulted in civilian deaths it was regrettable 
but required no basic reappraisal; if scientists produced 
more powerful weapons, soldiers should use them. 

Nagasaki changed him. The change was slow, with 
little in it of revelation or violent repudiation, and its 
manifestations were often indirect. Unsettling questions 
about human responsibility and man’s interrelatedness 
began to occur to him. A month after Nagasaki he 
wrote: “I had been fully warned of what to expect... 
I had lived with the men who had built the bomb: I 
had seen it in component parts; I had touched it, talked 
about it, and thought about it. In spite of this I was not 
prepared for what I saw. .. When Nagasaki blew up we 
felt nothing but an overwhelming sense of awe, not be- 
cause an unusual number of Japanese had been killed 
but because something had happened which altered our 
fundamental concepts of life.” 

And he added: “Scientific knowledge is the property 
of the world and not of nations. It’s not a physical 
possession like territory . . . Today [the bomb] carries 
the power of victory, because, so far as we know, no one 
else possesses it. Tomorrow, however, when the whole 
world possesses it, it will not in itself carry the power of 
victory any more than high explosives did a year ago 
. .. if ever there is another war [more powerful bombs] 
would destroy every city we have.” 
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From his bed in a T.B. sanatorium Cheshire dictates into a 
tape recorder a message to be broadcast from one ef his 
buses which carry Catholicism to London street corners. {| 


Cheshire talks to newsmen inside one of his buses, which 
are run by volunteers. One bus drew large, interested 
crowds with an exhibit on the Holy Shroud of Turin. 
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Cheshire supervises construction work on one of his four homes for the sick. Beginning with Le Court, an old 25-room mansion 
in Hampshire purchased from an aunt, he has since acquired three others, one in Kent and two in Cornwall. All are non-sectarian, 
and are administered.by the Cheshire Foundation. Patients manage their own affairs, thus retaining their feeling of independence. 
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It was more than a possibility. “Strength,” he wrote, 
“is once more measured in terms of guns, efficiency and 
dollars: the weak are still at the mercy of the strong, 
and we are on the way towards another war.” 

When, in 1946, he retired from the RAF, he felt a 
vague discontent and had no plans except to study 
geology. But after a few months of civilian life he wrote 
a newspaper article announcing his intention of starting 
colonies of ex-service people to preserve the communal 
spirit they had known in wartime and to provide ex- 
amples of the dispersal of society into small, self-sus- 
taining units as a defense against atomic warfare. 

The response to his appeal was enthusiastic. Over 
200 men and women joined up and two colonies were 
actually launched. But the project (which Cheshire called 
V.L.P.—Vade in Pacem) failed for a variety of reasons. 
Cheshire was in Canada when the news reached him. 
Worn-out, he had been ordered by his doctor to go 
abroad to rest and, typically, had been working in a lum- 
ber camp, between times talking often about religion 
with his host, an Anglican ex-bishop of Korea. When he 
returned to England to work off his colonies’ debts he 
had begun to want a specific faith. 

In 1948 while Cheshire was at Le Court, a house he 
had bought for one of his colonies, he learned that an 
ex-member of the project was dying of cancer in a local 
hospital. He had no relatives and the hospital needed 
his bed. Cheshire took him in. “I had to learn how to 
wash him,” he recalls, “how to make his bed, as well 
as cook and do the housework . . . But somehow it 
worked. Arthur thought he was alone in the world and 
nobody wanted him. Then he found that I wanted him. 
And it made all the difference to him.” 

It made a difference to others, too. Soon Arthur was 
joined by a 94-year-old woman. She had been sent by 
relatives, and Cheshire found that she resisted his care, 
howling for her pet cat and refusing to take her: socks 
off when he came to wash her. She was also deaf as a 
post. For two weeks Cheshire struggled with her, until 
one night she suddenly threw her arms around his neck 
and said, “You know, I love you.” “I love you, too,” 
Cheshire shouted. 


Soon AFTERWARD Arthur died. Cheshire sat with the 
body through the night. Toward morning he picked up 
a book which Arthur, a Catholic, had been reading. 
It was One Lord, One Faith, by Vernon Johnson, a well- 
known Anglican convert to Catholicism, and it so im- 
pressed Cheshire that he set out to investigate further. 
The Anglicans he spoke to became “extraordinarily 
worked up [about Catholicism] . . . but the trouble 
was, that everyone gave a different reason . . . and 
most of them cancelled each other out.” Cheshire then 
sought out a priest. He was baptized at Christmas, 1948. 

By that time Le Court had eight patients and a staff of 
two. A year later it had a larger staff, much medical 
equipment and 32 patients. An associate has described 


how they came: “He just took in anyone who knocked 
at the door.” Those who knocked were sick, crippled, 
helpless, aged, merely lonely in some cases, and the 
only condition they had-to meet was that nobody else 
wanted them. If they could contribute to their own sup. 
port, good; if not, means would be found. Cheshire 
scavenged for household supplies, mended things as fast © 
as they fell apart in the old Victorian house, charmed © 
people into volunteering their services, and never worried : 
about finances (unsolicited donations had a way of 4 
showing up in the mail). 7 

What had happened was that he had slipped without — 
conscious intention into his life’s work, by doing the 4 
directly compassionate thing in an untheoretical, unpro- ql 
grammatic approach to human need. He wanted, he dis. ~ 
covered, to give the sick, the helpless and the outcast 
something more than alms and institutions: a place of 
their own where they could live with dignity (patients at 
his homes do as much for themselves as possible) and 
die in an atmosphere of love. And it was a work of 
peace. “When I started to look after Arthur,” he has ~ 
said, “and forgot my own troubles, those troubles van- © 
ished. Perhaps if the world were to do the same, look ~ 
after its less fortunate members and forget its own per 
sonal problems, then all the world’s problems might 
vanish too. That way we might win universal peace.” ~ 

Today Cheshire has four houses: Le Court, now de- © 
voted to younger incurables; Holy Cross, for mental — 
patients; St. Teresa’s, nearby; and St. Cecilia’s. He has © 
had to turn them over to a Board of Trustees which % 
runs them under his supervision and in line with his q 
principles, because for more than three years he has | 
been flat on his back in a tuberculosis sanatorium, hav- © 
ing undergone four chest operations. But all this time he ~ 
has been far from inactive. Besides keeping an eye on © 
the homes, he has started a crusade to attract people to © 


the Faith by means of a fleet of buses which, equipped ~ 
with tableaus depicting scenes such as the Nativity and 7 


with a loud-speaker which carries Cheshire’s recorded | 
voice outlining some simple truths, he sends throughout ~ 
England under volunteer drivers. And recently he began ~ 
a new project: air-lifts to Lourdes for friends of in- ; 


valids who would like to go themselves but are unable. 7 


“It is the same tenet as Christ on the Cross,” he says. 
“They carry their friends’ suffering with them and bring ~ 
back the benefits.” 4 
He is constantly sifting new plans, rejecting most, 7 
discussing others with the visitors who crowd his bed- § 
side. A priest once told him that his role was not to do | 
work himself but to influence others. Though Cheshire ~ 
protested at the time, it was an accurate prophecy. For ~ 
he has an extraordinary gift of leadership, a gentle power ~ 
of making converts to his causes (they include men | 
and women of every faith) and an infectious exuberance ; 
in the face of obstacles. There seems to be no limit to q 
the influence he can have—since there is none to his ” 
large-heartedness, his fecundity and his quiet valor. 


Leonard Cheshire meditates in the chapel of Le Cou f 
one of the four homes he has founded to care for the s@ 
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ROMANESQUE 
ART A new book shows how 


the early Middle Ages 
welded the temporal and 


the eternal 


In Monuments of Romanesque 
Art (University of Chicago, 
$25), Hans Swarzenski. gives 
the first comprehensive view 
of a period which is now 
undergoing re-examination 
after having long been mis- 
labeled and misjudged. The cen- 
turies between 800 and 1200 A.D.., 

it is now becoming apparent, were 

not a relapse into barbarism but a 
precocious childhood of modern Euro- 
pean man. Dr. Swarzenski’s “monuments” 
are unique: keys, book covers, swords, 
chalices, weathervanes, chairs, fences, 
manuscript initials, etc., and are proof 
that greatness of spirit can be embodied in the 
most casual objects. This restoration of the hum- 
bler pieces to their places in the artist’s 
hierarchy of creation—as Dr. Swarzenski 
demonstrates in this magnificently il- 
lustrated book—reminds us that the simplest 
artifact demands the same dedication and 
integrity from its maker as a cathedral 

or a palace.—Grorc UHR 


“An antique porphyry vase was converted by Suger, the 12th century 
atibot of St. Denis and a friend of Bernard of Clairvaux, into a 
fierce-looking eagle by the addition of silver gilt mounts. 
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A Crucifixion from the Sacramentary of 
Lorsch-tréves (c. 975) shows Christ 
attended by the Virgin and Saint John 
the Evangelist, while above the Cross 
the sun and moon weep sorrowfully. 


This initial B, in the 
psalter of St. Albans 
(c. 1125), was used to 
illustrate Psalm 103: 
“The Lord walking upon 
the wings of the Wind 
breathes the Spirit into 
his Angels.” 





A Flemish-drawn lion and porcupine (TOP) converse.in a story” — A bronze bust of Frederick Barbarossa supported by 
from St. Omer’s Liper FLoRIDUS. A scowling lion,of bronze three angels served as a container for the relics of ~ 
(BELOW) was used as a doorknocker for Durharg‘Cathedral, — Saint, John sie Epyangelist. It was made in Lower # 
represents the Gate of Hell. Saxony in the 12th century. 
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THE ASSUMPTION O 


Ever since the Council of Chalcedon in 451, when the doctrine 





of the Assumption was explicitly stated by Saint Juvenal of Jeru- 
salem, Catholics have believed that at the death of the Blessed Virgin 
her body was preserved from corruption and shortly afterwards was 
taken up into heaven and re-united with her soul. But it was not. 
until 1950 that the doctrine was defined by Pope Pius XII and made 
an article of faith. The feast itself, celebrated on August 15th, is Our 
Lady’s principal one and is the patronal feast of many churches 


dedicated to her. The following meditations on the Assumption 


and on Mary herself come from widely separated ages of Christian 


history. The first is from a homily by Saint John Damascene, the 
great 8th century encyclopzdist, which is used as a lesson for Matins 
of the Assumption; the second is from an unsigned article in the 
November, 1950, issue of the English Dominican periodical The Life 
of the Spirit; the third is from a meditation on the Salve Regina by 


the 14th century English mystic Walter Hilton. 


WOODCUT BY DAVID JONES 
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PHE BLESSED VIRGIN 


My dear brethren: to the temple of the Lord not said by 
q hands there today has come to rest Mary, a holy tabernacle, 
. re-enlivened by the living God. David, her father, rejoices, 
4 and with him choirs of Angels and of Archangels; choirs 
E of Virtues and of Principalities are glorifying her; choirs of 
’ Powers and of Dominations and of Thrones sing exultingly 
. to her; the Cherubim and the Seraphim praising chant 
2 her glory. For today the immaculate Virgin, undefiled by 
candy sictiia, whose.aydrithinenk wae heavanky Shonshts, 
returns not again to the world with re-enlivened body, but 
is assumed into the tabernacles of heaven. How could that 
one taste death from whom the true Life flowed out to all? 
Yet she did fall under the law inflicted by Him whom she bore, 
and as a daughter of the old Adam she suffered the old 
a sentence of death, even as her Son who is Life itself. 
But now as Mother of the living God, she is fittingly taken up 
to heaven by Him. For how could death feed on this truly 
| blessed one who had eagerly listened to the word of God? 
who at the Archangel’s salutation, filled with the Holy Spirit, 
conceived the Son of God? who without pain. gave birth 
to Him? whose whole being was ever consecrated to her 
Creator? Could hell receive ik a one? Could corruption - 
destroy a body in which Life had been brought forth? 
For her, beloved brethren, a way is ‘prepared to heaven 
‘ _—a way that is straight and fair and easy. For if Christ, . 
the way and the truth, has said: Where I am there also 
shall My servant he, does it not follow that His Mother is 
surely with: Him? 


—From A HOMILY or St. Joun DAMASCENE 
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Mary and the Flesh of the Word 


Every hay for many hundreds of years 
Christians have centered their minds and 
hearts upon the person of the Mother of 
God as assumed bodily into heaven. The 
devotion of the Rosary has been largely 
responsible for allowing this “mystery” to 
‘sink deeper and deeper into the spiritual 
life of the Church; but it had been part 
of that life long before the devotion of the 
beads had been instituted. It is indeed one 
of the very sibicin points of prayer for 
Christians. And now: this, lex orandi has 


become clearly and definitely the lex cre- 


dendi with the definition from the chair 


of Peter issued to the whole body of the 


Church that the assumption of our Lady is — 


an explicit dogma of the faith. 

Thus we are reminded that God respects 
the work of his hands. Not only does he 
ai destroy . . . what he has created, but 
where human beings are concerned he never 
even deals with them merely mechanically. 
There are those who regard the Incarnation 
asa sort of machine for life-saving. i their 
_ view it was necessary for the Son of God 
to be born of a woman so that he should 
be truly man. But the “womb that bore thee 


” 


and the paps that gave thee suck” are of 


little significance or value after their purely 


physical function has been fulfilled. This 


is a very superstitious and magical view of 


God and his work. God having made his 


future Mother immaculate . . . does not set 4 q 
her on one side when she has accomplished : 4 
her maternal task. The blood which she gave~ 
to her Son was uncontaminated by sin, and : : 
it remained her blood too after the birth q a 
of Jesus and after he had spilt his own share 4 4 


of that blood in our redemption. This pure | a 


unity of body-soul in its perfection is pree § 


served in its wholeness by the one who made 


it and would not discard it or allow it to | 


disintegrate in corruption. God cares for 


as a mere occasion for his saving work any 4 
more than he could have used the hunger @& 


of the crowd merely to reveal the secret of J 


his divinity. 


The religion that Mary’s Son came to | 


establish was one which grew up from the 
flesh of the Word. . . . It is easy to forget 
this fundamental truth, for we all possess a 
little manichee within us who whispers that 
true religion is entirely spiritual and that 


the flesh leads only to corruption. It would 


be comfortable to regard the Mother of 


Jesus as an ideal example of perfect mother- 
hood. But God is intent to preserve what 


he has made and to rescue it from the ideal 


world. In order to be a mother she had to 4 ; 


hear the Word and to keep it, to drag it 4 4 


his creature; he could not treat [his mother] ~ 
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down from the world of Platonic words that 
it might be made flesh in her .. . and the 
flesh’of the Mother remains through her 
Assumption as a challenge to those who are 
horrified by the natural, perhaps too natural, 
outburst of the woman who admired. with 
such intensity the physical beauty of Mary’s 
son. 

Not only does the definition of the As- 
sumption involve a public demonstration of 
faith, it also directs attention towards cer- 
tain specific needs in the modern life of 
man. And there is one need ‘which modern 
man is realizing with a constantly increasing 
intensity—the need for “integration.” Un- 
happily the disintegrated man . . . looks 
into trenadlé for the secret of recovery. He 
tries to find . . . the hidden source of dis- 
integration exclusively within his own 


psyche. Now, in the brilliant light of glory, 


he is asked to forget for a moment himself 


and his malaise and to gaze upon the figure 
of perfect integrity. The Virgin-yet-a-Mother 
gathers all the emotions and desires, all the 
secret springs of instinct and awareness, all 
the conscious movements of the knower and 
the lover, into the point of beatitude. Tota 
pulchra es Maria; it is the total integrity 
of the Assumed Virgin and Mother that 
reveals her marvellous beauty. That is the 


point whence modern man must take his 


perspective if he is to find the secret of 
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integration—the heavenly vision of God in 
which. the whole of man is called to per- 
fection. 

Indeed here lies the principal need of 
mankind. Until we return to the contempla- 
tive way of life we shall continue to dissi- 
pate the treasures of Christianity and cul- 
ture which the centuries of Christian life 
have handed down to us. We are pouring 
out all human resources in the constant rush 
of mechanized activity. We need, not an 
inoperative and slothful passivity, but a 
dynamic life which is wholly centered on 
the one point—the beatific vision for risen 


man. That is the last end of man, and there- 


fore it should be this most perfect act of 


contemplation that gives meaning to every 
single human activity. For action is specified 
by its object, and with an object so infinite 
and so powerful human action should be 
linking its every experience with heaven. 
The Virgin Assumed, then, stands as the 
model of contemplation finally achieved and 
crowned by God: she stands superior to any 
particular form of life, be it active or con- 
templative. She was not contained by any 
cloister, and yet in the midst of the married 
life round the simple hearth of Nazareth 
she remained the hortus conclusus, the en- 
closed garden where she conversed with God 
in her Son and also in her husband. 


—Tue Lire OF THE SPIRIT 





“She getteth us of her son, the 


life of. grace and of joy” 


If thou wilt devoutly hail this glorious 
virgin, first consider her worthy muchness: 
what she is; she is God’s Mother, worthier 
might she not be, and therefore with mirth 
and with wondering raise up worthyness to 
God’s Mother and say to her here with 
reverence thus: Salve—Hail; and with that 
word ... say: Lady! though I vilest and 
unworthiest of all creatures presume for 
to come to thy presence and to gréet thee, 
thou art-queen of heaven, lady of angels, 
mother of God, nevertheless I trust on thine 
unmeasurable meekness that thou wilt suf- 
fer me. 

And she is Vita—life. She is mother of 
life and she is life, for shé stayeth death 


of all manner of sin. She stayeth pride fi 


through meekness and lust with maiden- 
hood, covetize with poverty, and, envy with 
love and charity. And also she is life, for 
she getteth us of her son, the life of grace 
and the life of joy. She is a good life for 
she driveth away death and quickeneth dead 
men; she is life not [growing old], she is 
a life of the Holy Ghost that bringeth to 
naught all fleshly life, she is a heavenly life 
for she feedeth her children with: milk of 


heaven. 


Eia ergo advocata nostra illos tuos mise- 


ricordes oculos ad nos converte. Therefore 


Lady, our advocate, turn to us thy mercify 
eyes. A great mercy of our saviour it is that 


giveth us his own mother to be our advocate, 


"We need not flee for dread. F or why, o 7 


Justice is our father and our brother, and 
our advocate is our mother and our sisted 
What shall we suppose then but as m ; 
favor as brother and sister would do to 
so much. shall we have. Good Lady, then 
turn thine eyes to usward and have merey 
on us. For I trust faithfully that if thou” 
wilt look on our wretchedness mercifully] 
we shall be safe. For why? The beams of 
grace that shine out of thy lovely eyes purgél 
our’ venomous eyes, with is which we 
wound each of us, other. ; 
These eyes Good Lady turn to us. Ef ‘ 
Jesuim benedictum fructum ventris tui nobi 


post hoc exilium ostende. Ah this is a won 


derful womb that might receive our Creator! 


a praiseful womb that beareth our buyers! 
an heavenly womb that brought forth de-d 
sire of all souls, flood of grace, plenty of 
bliss. In it was closed the price of lost meni 
and the bliss of bought men, King of king 
and Lord of Lords. This blessed womb it) 


a throne to God, a settle to the King of JOY, | 


_ around womb and a soft for the spouse tha . 


is Jesus Christ, for to rest him in. This womb | 
bear us the fruit that is our . . . bliss. This. 
fruit, good Lady, show. to us after this exile), 
Jesus Christ-our Saviour. Amen; | 


—Wat.ter Hitton 
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On a plateau high in the mountains surrounding the fertile Ebro River valley 
| of Spain some 250 miles north of Madrid, fifteen monks and brothers ofan 
obscure and tiny religious order—the Camaldolese—live in wind-swept seclusion 
and devote themselves to prayer and contemplation of an especially intense 
kind. Their monastery, “Nuestra Senora de Herrera,” is known as a yerma or 
hermitage, though the Camaldolese, like the Carthusians, are not exclusively 
hermits, but sustain an ideal of religious life incorporating both solitary and 
communal aspects. They have a long history. Their founder, Saint Romuald, born 
at Ravenna, Italy, about 950, had, after a youth spent in the free-wheeling 
tradition of the 10th-century nobility, undergone a conversion and conceived a 
grandiose plan for reviving the eremetical life of the early Church. In 1012, 
after founding or reforming over 100 scattered monasteries and hermitages, 
mostly Benedictine, he arrived in the territory of Arezzo, Italy, seeking a site 
for a new hermitage. There he met one Count Maldolus, who had had a dream 
of monks in white habits ascending a ladder to heaven from a field he owned. 
The count, quick to implement the dream, made Romuald an outright gift of 

the land, and soon a monastery was built which was called “Camaldoli”—from 
campus (field) and Maldolus. Though Romuald seems to have had no intention 
of starting a new Order, Camaldoli did in fact become the motherhouse from 
which new foundations were made throughout Italy and France. In 1925 the 
Yerma of Herrera was established on the site of an abandoned Trappist 
monastery; together with houses in Brazil and Poland, it is one of three 
Camaldolese monasteries outside Italy today. 


The first Camaldolese monastery was 
founded by Saint.Romuald in 1012 near 
Arezzo, Italy, on a field whose owner 
had had a vision of monks ascending 
to heaven by a ladder. 


’ Shortly after midnight the monks of Herrera begin their day by going from their cells to the chapel for Matins and Lauds. 



































Brother Stanislaus is the 
monastery beekeeper. He is 


77 and of Polish descent. 
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The hermitage of Our Lady of Herrera lies in a fertile valley some 200 miles from Madrid. 


ituated at a considerable distance from any town or village, 

the hermitage of Herrera is further contained within itself 

by a low wall completely encircling its grounds. The monastery 
buildings include a church, a dispensary, a bakery, a laundry, a 
guest house, an infirmary, a library, a refectory, granaries and 
stables, and a row of little houses, each with its own garden or 
orchard, which are the hermits’ cells. There is a spacious communal 
garden within the compound, enlivened by fountains and crossed by 
walks to which pines, cypresses and oaks give shade. The land for 
some distance around belongs to the monks, who, together with a 
few hired hands, work it for food and for wine-producing grapes. 
Manual labor is not the major obligation of the Camaldolese, as it 
is of the Cistercians, but they set store on economic self-sufficiency 
and have managed to keep the monastery out of debt. The actual 
farming and the domestic work are done by the seven lay brothers, 
though the monks may join them should added help be needed, 
as when the grapes have to be gathered. The hermits, when not 
engaged in prayer or meditation in their cells, may work in their 
gardens or even pursue some skill or art brought from the outside, 
such as painting or music. Except at certain stated times and 
occasions, they maintain silence throughout the day. When they 
do speak it is normally in Italian, since the majority of the men 
at Herrera are of Italian origin. Both monks and brothers—who are 
called friars—wear a habit little changed from the early days of the 
Order: a white ankle-length tunic with matching scapular, girdle 
and hood. From the day he dons it, the Camaldolese never again takes 
off his habit, sleeping in it and being buried in its folds. He does, 
though, contrive in some unexplained fashion to wash it every 
three weeks without disobeying the rule. 
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two Camaldolese lay brothers use a team of oxen to plow some of 
Herrera’s sizable acreage. The land was given to the Order in 1925 when monks came from Italy to establish a Spanish house. 
Every foot of it is assiduously cultivated to insure economic self-sufficiency for the 15 monks and brothers. 


Before the ruins of an abandoned Trappist monastery, 
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Kneeling at the prie-dieu before the altar in his cell’s tiny oratory, a Camaldolese hermit (the tonsure marks him as a 
priest) studies Holy Scripture. Besides the oratory, each cell has a bedroom, a living-room and a bathroom, and outside there 
is a little garden where the monk grows flowers and vegetables. In this well-ordered house the hermit spends most of his day. 
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Herrera’s eight monks gather around a table to sort Except for special occasions, Herrera’s hermits eat 
chick peas grown in the hermitage’s fields. The best alone in their cells. Brothers bring the food from 
peas are kept for seed for the next year’s planting. the kitchen in wooden boxes like the one on the table. 


he cell in which the monk of Herrera spends most of his day is actually a self- 

contained little house equipped to meet all the conceivable needs of a largely 

solitary life. On both sides of a hallway running the length of the house, where 
the hermit can take his daily walk in inclement weather, are rooms of varying sizes: a 
bedroom, a small oratory with an altar where Mass may be said, a study, a larger 
all-purpose room and a bathroom. A few of the hermitages occupied by older or 


infirm monks have stoves, but none has running water, which must be drawn from 
a tap in the garden outside. When he is not in church for the saying of the Divine 
Office or engaged in one or another of the intermittent communal activities, the 
monk lives wholly within this circumscribed world from morning to night. His sleep 
is a divided one; after going to bed about eight, he rises at midnight for Matins 

and Lauds in the church followed by a period of meditation, and then goes back 

to bed until 5:30. The rest of his day passes in an even rhythm of alternating devotional 
and domestic undertakings. He cleans his cell, celebrates a private 

Mass in his oratory if he wishes, attends Conventual Mass, 

does some manual labor or gardening, studies, meditates, goes 

at regular intervals to the church for the Divine Office and says 

the Rosary each night before retiring. His main meal is at 

12:30, after which he has a light supper about 6:30. Except 

for cases where it has been medically prescribed, the 

Camaldolese abstains totally from meat. His basic diet 

comprises milk, bread, fish, eggs, vegetables and fruit and 

preserves. Two long fasts are observed: the conventional Lent 

before Easter and another—Saint Martin’s Lent—preceding 

Christmas. During these times his diet is further reduced 

by the elimination of all foods prepared with milk. On Fridays 

throughout the year, he eats only a bowl of soup, some greens 

and fruit. Except for occasional meals taken in community, 

he eats alone in his cell, the food being prepared in the 

community kitchen and brought to him by a brother. 


Father Alfonso has dinner, his main meal, at 
noon. He will take a light collation at night. 
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The novice-master lectures in a corner of the garden. Conventual Mass is celebrated at 8:30 each morning. 






aint Romuald left no written rule for the Camaldolese, though the Order’s 

fourth prior, Blessed Rudolph, produced a written constitution in 1080. Under 
this constitution, which grants a considerable measure of discretionary power 

to individual superiors, and under the general Rule of Saint Benedict, the Camaldolese 

work out their special blend of solitary and communal life. Like the Carthusian, 

the Camaldolese lives inwardly because his overriding aim is union with God 









through contemplation and prayer, but again like the Carthusian he is aware of 

the need for the existence of social elements that both soften and strengthen the life 

apart. At Herrera the chief occasions for community participation center upon the 

church, where Conventual Mass is celebrated each day and the Divine Office is said— 

in a low chant. At certain times, the monks take their meals together. On important 

feast-days, without breaking silence, they sit during the main meal at separate 

little tables in the refectory, facing a pulpit from which a sermon relating to the 

day is given. On other days, such as the feast-day of the Superior and the eves of 

the Lenten seasons, they eat at a round table and conversation is permitted. Twice 

a week in winter and three times a week in summer the hermits are allowed 

to visit each other in the cells or walk together in the monastery garden, and 

during the week preceding each Lenten season they indulge in certain 

games of a relaxing sort. But perhaps the most unusual feature of 

Camaldolese monasticism is the day-long excursion which the entire 

community takes five times a year to neighboring mountains or 

sanctuaries. These excursions are regarded as a means of relieving the 

possibly harmful effects of long confinement and they are looked forward 

to as a break in the general austerity. For despite the round-table meals 

and the excursions, austerity remains the prevailing note at Herrera. For 

the monks it consists in many hours spent in silent prayer, in inflexible 

faithfulness to the structure of the liturgical day and year, and in 

penitential self-offering. The lay brothers’ life puts greater emphasis on 

manual labor, but they too move within a framework of meditation and 

prayer. And both priests and brothers live bound in an interdependence 

that calls for self-sacrifice at the same time as it shapes its forms. x , Six 
A cross and a skull in the tiny ele 

monastery cemetery are reminders Pe 


of Christ’s victory over death. 
AU 
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Six times a day the hermits of Herrera gather in the monastery church to chant the Divine Office. These occasions are major 
elements of Camaldolese community life, along with Conventual Mass, some meals taken together and recreation periods 
spent walking or visiting with one another. Most of their life, however, is spent in their separate cells. 
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THE MAN IN THE STREET 





JUBILEE asks... 
What de you think about 


using a missal at Mass? 






* 


BERNARD MULLIGAN, New 
York, N. Y.: “I use a Sunday missal 
and I’ve used one practically all my life. 
I don’t use a rosary at Mass, though I 
have one. In my parish only one out of 
25 people uses a missal. I think the 
priest should announce from the pulpit 
now and then that everyone should use 
the missal. After all, that’s the Mass. 
Usually I’m a little ahead of the priest, 
and by the time he reads and preaches 
on the Gospel, I’ve read it and it sinks 
in that much more. The use of a missal 
at Mass has been neglected by parish 
priests. You can say the rosary at home.” 


MRS. CATHERINE KELLY, 
Dubuque, Iowa; “Of course I’m not 
much for getting out the last few years, 
but even before that when I could get 
to church I didn’t use a missal. When I 
was a girl there wasn’t any talk about 
using such a prayer book. The priest at 
the altar was the only one who even 
had one. So we. got used to saying our 
beads, or reading some of the prayers 
we were fond of ...I have a great 
handful of prayers and leaflets I’ve 
collected through the years and I still 
read them through every day. I’m 
afraid I’m a little too set in my ways 
to change now. There seem to be a lot 
of little strings and quite a bit of find- 
ing the place every other minute, but I 
see that the young folks are getting on 
to it these days.” 





ANN USHER, Miami, Fla.: “I use a 
missal because it’s the only way I know 
what’s going on, and the only way I 
have of being in the Mass and with the 
priest. I prefer a High Mass sung by 
the entire congregation, but I don’t 
know of any church, except one col- 
lege chapel, where this is to be had.” 





NINA POLCYN, Chicago, Ill: “I 
suppose I’m what you might call a mis- 
sal expert. I use one every morning,:and 
then I sell them all day at St. Benet’s 
Book Store. They get easier to sell every 
year. Kids in school are learning about 
them, and parish priests are preaching 
about them. When a person comes in 
who’s just not interested in using a mis- 
sal, it’s usually because he’s set in his 
prayer habits and can’t change. The 
print may be too small for dim 
churches, the pages may be so thin that 
the type looks grey against grey, the 
book may be too big to fit any pocket 
and it may presuppose a knowledge of 
church terms which most people don’t 
have—but none of those things can stop 
a person who realizes how much a miis- 
sal adds to life in the Church. Don’t 
think I’m a crank when I tell you that 
I have a Stedman, a St. Andrew’s and 
a Knox version. Each has a little some- 
thing the others haven’t.” 
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BLANCA DEL RIO, New York. 
N. Y.: “I follow the Mass with a missal 
because by praying with the priest I 
can participate in the Sacrifice instead 
of being an onlooker. Following the mis- 
sal through the year, I better appreciate 
the merits of many saints and enter 
more fully into the spirit of the liturgi- 
cal seasuns because of the Masses 
proper to them. In the scriptural pas- 
sages of the Proper I can often find 
much of value—comfort and _ inspira- 
tion as well as praise.” 





FRANK DWYER, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
“Sometimes when a priest gives us a 
fast Mass or when I get bored by the 
repetition of the common prayers, I 
switch to the rear of my missal and 
read the Epistles and Gospels. I’ve used 
a missal since grade school days, but 
about ten years ago I gave up flipping 
pages and ribbons and nodding my 
head up and down to see if I was keep- 
ing up with this particular priest. The 
idea of keeping pace was just too dis- 
tracting. I say the Prayers at the Foot 
of the Altar, but usually at the Introit 
or first Collect I switch to the proper 
prayers, especially the Epistles, I still 
feel I’m following the.Mass and know 
what is going on, but without all the 
activity.” 
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PAULINE HOLMAN, Springdale, 
Conn.: “I have used a missal during 
Mass since grade school days—original- 
ly, I guess, because the sisters told us to 
do so—and I’ve continued to use one 
because of an increasing interest in the 
Old and New Testament texts contained 
in both Ordinaries and Propers. Ulti- 
mately, I found that, for me, following 
the prayers and action of the priest with 
the missal best re-presented anew each 
Sunday the Sacrifice of Christ.” 





EDMOND SAUSE, Teaneck, N. J.: 
“Before I was married I used the missal 
all through Mass. I have three children 
now and I believe that they should go 
to Mass as early as possible. I started 
taking them once a month when they 
were three or four months old. Once 
they began to talk and to realize that 
they were going to Mass, they looked 
forward to it. But I find it almost impos- 
sible to read my missal and watch the 
children at the same time. My wife 
takes one of them and says her rosary. 
I take one of the others on each knee 
and explain the principal parts of the 
Mass to them. They ask questions like 
‘Why is the priest putting wine and 
water into the chalice?’ ‘Why are peo- 
ple going to Communion?’, etc. I tell 
them they’ll have to be a little older 
before they can go. If for some reason 
I can’t take them to Mass, I use my 
missal,” 





JOHN DROLL, Baldwin, N. Y.: “I 
really believe the missal is something 
we should all use. I used to use one, 
but I became an usher and during that 
time I got out of the habit. I suppose 
I’ve been careless in not getting back to 
it. I use a rosary and say it once 
through during Mass. The rest of the 
time I spend in meditation. I think the 
Holy Name Society should take the lead 
in having their members use the missal 
in each parish. The Holy Name Society 
usually has funds left over at the end 
of the year. They could buy missals and 
give them to their members.” 





JERRY RUGGIERO, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: “I’m an usher, and my first re- 
sponsibility is to carry out my duties. I 
have to be at church at 10:45 to get 
people out of the previous Mass. After 
that, I take my post at the rear of the 
church. I follow Mass with my St. 
Joseph’s missal, because I can read 
along with the priest and concentrate. I 
have some trouble keeping up, depend- 
ing on the pace of the priest. I try to 
keep my own pace, even if I have to 
miss some of the prayers. At Holy Com- 
munion I close the missal and take out 
my rosary. While the priest is dis- 
tributing Communion and the taber- 
nacle doors are open, I try to say at 
least one decade sincerely and slowly. 
Then I help take up the second collec- 
tion. I usually don’t get back to my 
missal.” 
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ed Bede House, an interdenominational group that 
would publish cards and tracts of originality and 
vigor and provide a center for others who shared 
their views. Naive in the ways of business, they were 
helped over preliminary pitfalls by lawyer and ac- 
countant friends. Artists, hearing of their plans, sub- 


mitted designs, and Bede House threw an experi- 
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Soif you're aiming for.... 
wealth, popularity or pleasure. 
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mental line of well-executed religious Christmas 
cards into the marshes of mediocrity. Later, they put 
out a series of tracts emphasizing some central Chris- 
tian truths (Bede House’s editorial board is com- 
posed mainly of Anglicans and Catholics) designed 
by a Japanese-Canadian Catholic named Alan Fuji- 
wara. Here JUBILEE presents three of his folders. 


Don't worry/ 


there is a remedy 
and His Name is..... 


Jesus Christ 











NEW HOPE FOR THE NEWLY BLIND | 


A Boston training center helps sightless adults adjust to normal living 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


At St. Paul’s Rehabilitation Center in Newton, Mass., in a converted 
red stone barn which once housed the horses of a Boston merchant, ten men 
and women permanently blinded by accident or disease are preparing to 
return to a near-normal existence in a world that sees. As recently as eighteen 
months ago these persons, and the fifty others St. Paul’s has trained since it 
opened in the Spring of 1954, would have had only two courses open to 
them: a segregated life in the company of other blind persons, or a mutually 
irksome life of heavy dependence on relatives or friends. Now, thanks in 
large part to Father Thomas J. Carroll, the energetic, unsentimental priest 
who directs St. Paul’s and heads its parent organization, Boston’s Catholic 
Guild for the Blind, they are on their way back to an economic and emotional 
security which will rest not on the pity or paternalism of others, but on a 
new set of hard-won skills and a realistic adjustment to their handicap. 

The philosophy on which St. Paul’s bases the four 12-week rehabilitation 
courses it offers each year is simply expressed: “Blindness,” Father Carroll 
says, “is a major handicap—a major handicap and a multiple one—a severe, 
frustrating and traumatic experience.” Genuine rehabilitation does not seek 
to convince the blind man that his handicap is not serious; rather, it helps 
him face it in all its shattering force, and then helps him restore or substitute 
for each of the specific losses (Father Carroll has differentiated 20) it imposes. 





At a weekly staff training meeting Fr. Carroll asks his instructors to close their eyes and visualize a situation as if they 








In visualization class a blind housewife 
examines a statue whose meaning, texture 
and color she will later have to describe. 





were blind. In addition, staff members have a weekly group therapy session led by psychologist Theodore Macklin (LEFT Mobi 


FOREGROUND) to iron out any emotional problems which they themselves may experience from constant work with blind persons. 
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Mobility instructor Fred Silver (cENTER) coaches two trainees to respond to sound cues sent out by an electric buzzer. Both 
men use the Hoover cane as a guide. At first they walk only around St. Paul’s grounds; later they will “graduate” to 
making their way through traffic in downtown Boston. The man at right is an optometrist who has been blind for three years. 
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St. Paul’s director believes that, in rehabilitation of the blind, realign 


Father Thomas J. Carroll is a tall, rangy man of 46 
whose hair is beginning to show traces of gray. Glouces- 
ter-born, he became involved in work for the blind in a 
very unceremonious way: on a June morning in 1938, 
he and his newly ordained seminary classmates reported 
to the chancery office for their first assignments. The 
chancellor read from a list: “Father Carroll—Catholic 
Guild for the Blind.” 

Though he knew nothing about this specialized work, 
he has learned a great deal in 17 years, and he is still 
learning, with a quick, supple, retentive mind. He is 
certain he will never know all there is to know about 
his complex field, but he believes science is a more re- 
liable teacher than sentimentality. One hears him refer 
repeatedly to the need for “more research” in one or 
another area. And his conversation is often technical: 
when he describes the Hoover cane used in mobility 
training of the blind, for example, he speaks of it not as 
“chest-high” but as “sternum-high.” 

He has learned much from working with the Guild 
(he became its director in 1946), an organization which 
offers a variety of spiritual and material services to the 
7,500 blind persons—of all faiths—in Massachusetts. 
But his most significant professional experience was a 
three-year, part-time assignment in Avon, Connecticut, 
at the Army’s Old Farms Convalescent Home for war- 
blinded soldiers. 

Never in the entire history of work for the blind had 
there been a full-fledged rehabilitation program for 
newly-blinded adults. Officially, Father Carroll was 
auxiliary chaplain at Avon, but while performing his 
spiritual duties he absorbed all he could about the new 
experimental‘ techniques through which the center, be- 
tween 1944 and 1947, offered some 1,200 blinded veter- 
ans the opportunity to build useful, self-sufficient lives. 
Impressed, Father Carroll dreamed of one day applying 
these same techniques to training blinded civilians. 

He had noted two basic approaches in working with 
the blind. The traditional view held that blindness is such 
a devastating loss that there can be no real adjustment 
to it. The logical conclusion is segregation—setting the 
blind apart in a world of their own where they may live, 
learn, work, play and grow old together. Through his 
work for the Guild and his observations at Avon, Father 
Carroll came to believe in the opposite course: training 
the blind to adjust to a sighted world. 

Last summer, addressing the national convention of 
the American Association of Workers for the Blind, he 
created considerable controversy when he outlined the 
two approaches and came out decisively for the latter. “If 
you look at blindness and say there is no real adjustment 
to it,” he said, “. . . then run your segregated programs 
with apologies to nobody! Be paternalistic, kind and 





Father Thomas J. Carroll, the director of St. Paul’s, 
also heads the Catholic Guild for the Blind, New 
England’s largest private professional agency in 
the field. Associated with the Guild since his 
ordination in 1938, Father Carroll spent five 

years during and immediately after World War Il 
on part-time duty at Army and Veterans 
Administration rehabilitation centers, later 

served on Army and VA advisory boards dealing with 
the problems of blinded servicemen. He is national 
chaplain of the Blinded Veterans Association. 


supportive! Give out these ‘benefits’ that substitute for 
happiness! But . . . in the name of truth, then never, 
never—at fund raising time or any other time—tell 
yourself or anybody else that blind people are normal 
in every way. And repent for your past criticism of 
street corner beggars—for all they have done is... 
to have made this horn of the dilemma their own. . . . 
If [on the other hand] we believe that our prime job is 
to assist the blind individual to find his place in the 
sighted community, then by no stretching of conscience 
can we allow ourselves or any agents of ours—in fund 
raising literature, or at fund raising time, or, for that 
matter, at any other time—to set up barriers to the blind 
persons’ progress or acceptance. . . . Yet there are still 
agencies for the blind which are putting out the most 
wretched and heart-rending appeals, replete with gener- 
alizations about the poor people who are blind.” 
Father Carroll feels strongly that an appeal based on 
pity does little good either for the public it is directed 
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to or the blind persons on whose behalf it is launched. 
Every two months the Guild sends out 16,000 copies of 
an eight-page, tabloid-size newspaper called Listen to 
parents and relatives of the blind, to eye doctors, social 
workers and public libraries in New England. In addi- 
tion to news of special interest to them, it tries to develop 
mature attitudes toward blindness. Father Carroll tries 
to make it “a newspaper where ordinary activities of 
blind persons are not treated as marvels of the age, 
where blind success stories’ and blind failure stories 
make news together, where blind heroes have their place 
with blind heels.” One of Listen’s means of public edu- 
cation is to award in each issue what it calls “toxic- 
orchids” to individuals, publications, entertainment 
media—and even to agencies for the blind—which in 
some way have helped perpetuate the stereotypes about 
blindness or blind persons. Recent recipients have in- 
cluded the radio soap opera “Ma Perkins”—for a sticky 
bit of dialog which contained misinformation on a 
specific eye disease; TV detective Ellery Queen, who 
based his solution of a crime on the false notion that all 
blind persons read braille with the right hand; syndi- 
cated columnist Robert C. Ruark—for referring to a 
blind man as “reeling around in the black dark;” and the 
American Foundation for the Blind—for recommending 
a tearjerking popular record about a little blind boy. 

Father Carroll’s approach, one in which realism 
strengthens compassion (he calls it “weaning without the 
withdrawal of love”), seems cruel at first—an estimate 
shared not only by individuals with sight who believe 
the blind should be coddled, but even by some blind 
persons who have been so long protected that they have 
persuaded themselves—or been persuaded by their pro- 
tectors—that they like it. In the long run, however, 
Father Carroll believes that realism is much kinder than 
paternalism. 

It was with this realistic approach that in 1953 he 
began concrete planning for St. Paul’s, a center which 
would offer blind civilians the same opportunities for 
rehabilitation which the Army had offered blinded vet- 
erans at Avon. Because such rehabilitation amounted to 
a reorganization of the personality, combined with the 
teaching of specific skills, Father Carroll chose his staff 
of 24 carefully. Experts came from many professions 
and disciplines: a consulting psychiatrist to help poten- 
tial trainees make a continuing and realistic self-ap- 
praisal; a clinical psychologist for group therapy, in 
which trainees would be able to express and analyze 
together their individual feelings toward blindness, to- 
ward the staff, toward one another; an artist to help fill 
—with a course in the art of visualization—the visual 
vacuum which blindness creates; a lawyer to explain 
federal and state legislation regarding blindness. In 
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nd science are in the long run kinder than paternalism and sentimentality 


addition, experienced instructors were hired to teach 
individual skills: the restoration of mobility at home 
and on the street; the reading and writing of braille; 
handwriting and typing; the techniques of everyday 
living and home management, etc. 

Finally, in 1954, St. Paul’s accepted its first group 
of ten trainees—seven men and three women. Among 
them were a seventeen-year-old boy blinded by fireworks 
on the Fourth of July; another boy, about the same age, 
who had been blinded in the crash of his hot-rod; a girl 
in her early 20’s who was so sensitive about her blind- 
ness that at home she had retreated to the bathroom 
whenever company came, to remain there until they left; 
a former chain-store manager, blinded by hypertension, 
who pretended his handicap didn’t bother him; a middle- 
aged woman with married children who was convinced 
that her blindness, the result of glaucoma, would always 
keep her helpless. 

These original trainees (and the 40 others who have 
since gone through St. Paul’s) ranged in age from 16 
to 62—the staff feels that the rehabilitation of blind 
children requires an altogether different set of pro- 
cedures. In addition, most of them have been persons 
recently blinded. There are two reasons for this. One is 
that St. Paul’s program is based upon reviving, ampli- 
fying and keeping alive the blinded person’s visual 
memory of the world. The other is that Father Carroll 
and his staff have found that when blindness strikes, 
its victim usually goes through three distinct psychologi- 
cal phases: a shock stage, in which the terrible reality 
of his blindness is borne in upon him; a depression 
stage, in which he realizes he will never see again and 
fears he can never again live a normal life; and finally, 
if the depression is not arrested, a stage of dependence 
on others or a final retreat into a segregated world. St. 
Paul’s prefers to take trainees in the depression stage; 
they have faced the fact of their blindness, but their 
reaction has not become so extreme that the task of 
reorientating them is insurmountable. 

Trainees come chiefly from the New England area, 
though recently, as word about St. Paul’s has spread, 
they have begun to come from as far west as Missouri. 
Some are sent by their state agency for the blind, others 
by eye clinics or individual eye doctors, still others 
because they have heard about St. Paul’s from one of 
its “graduates.” Tuition, room, board and incidental 
fees for. the 12-week period average $12.50 a day—ex- 
tremely low when compared with the $30-$35 most par- 
aplegics and amputees, for example, pay for rehabilita- 
tion. Sometimes the referring agency meets part of 
the cost. But sometimes, if a trainee cannot manage in 
any other way, the Catholic Guild for the Blind absorbs 
what he cannot pay. 








A trainee explores a corridor using a “Twersky tweeter.” 
The pitch of the reflected sound waves, plus the length of 
time they take to rebound, tell her how far away the wall is. 
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Learning to pour coffee, an ex-shrimp fisherman who will 
soon be completely blind shuts out all light with occluders. 


St. Paul’s teaches the blind to wal 


The 12-week curriculum at St. Paul’s is designed to 
restore or substitute for the twenty specific losses which 
blindness imposes. Some of these are obvious, like the 
loss of mobility or of the visual appreciation of beauty. 
Others, less apparent, are no less real: blindness means, 
for instance, loss of anonymity; a blind man cannot 
“fade into the crowd.” 

To teach mobility, a chest-high aluminum cane is used 
at St. Paul’s. Following a technique which was developed 
by Richard E. Hoover, now a Johns Hopkins ophthalmolo- 
gist, the blind person learns to swing the cane slowly from 
side to side before him while walking at a normal speed. 
It is both an extension of his sense of touch and a bump- 
er against unseen obstacles. When St. Paul’s first opened, 
a resident of the neighborhood, seeing three trainees 


Under the eyes of visualization instructor Robert Amendola, 
a trainee makes an accurate map of the grounds, which-he 
has just explored with the aid of his Hoover cane. 
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Instructor Silver silently moves the buzzer to see if trainees will relocate it and change course accordingly. At first 
artificial sound sources are used; eventually, trainees learn to guide their steps by locating and identifying natural sounds. 


communicate and master the skills of day-to-day living in a sighted world 


walking about the grounds swinging their canes, asked, 
“What are you fellows doing—looking for uranium?” 

To reopen channels of communication, trainees learn 
not only to write (as well as read) braille, but also to 
use a standard typewriter and to write in longhand, 
aided by a board with slightly raised lines. 

Two courses which never fail to amaze visitors are 
Shop, which teaches operation of the power-driven lathe, 
saw and drill, and Housekeeping, which helps the blind 
learn to run a washing machine, a stove, a vacuum 
cleaner. The ability to make home repairs helps build a 
handicapped man’s self-reliance. A woman derives corre- 
sponding benefits by retaining her ability to manage her 
household. Just as important, Shop and Housekeeping 
give a blind person confidence in his other senses, which 


Following a route described to them in advance, two women 
make their way to a pre-arranged rendezvous with an 
instructor in Newton Corner, a suburb near St. Paul’s. 
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is one reason why both courses are mandatory for both 
men and women. After she had finished her training 
period, a woman wrote back to Father Carroll: “I don’t 
think anything has helped me more to be at ease in traffic 
than using those awful machines in your shop.” 

‘The shop course is not an end in itself. Father Carroll 
has little patience with those who would teach blind 
persons to support themselves by making useless objects 
and offering them for sale with a “Made by the Blind” 
label. “If a trainee who is a lawyer spends several weeks 
in our shop making a birdhouse or a table, then volun- 
tarily takes an ax to it,” he says, “that will be the day 
the course proves itself, for it will have been for him a 
step back to the courtroom. We are not of the woolly dog 
school of rehabilitation.” 
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A trainee dials a telephone number, having memorized the 
numeral and letters in each dial slot. As in the typing 
course, she uses the same equipment used by sighted persons. 








Successful adjustment demands mature cooperation from family and friends 


Whether or not a St. Paul’s graduate is able success- 
fully to return to his normal environment depends not 
only on his adjustment to that environment but upon 
its adjustment to him. Very often his relatives, friends 
or potential employers are unable to believe he can do 
for himself all the things St. Paul’s staff knows he can. 
They are afraid to trust him very far on his own. In 
some households the sighted members hesitate to men- 
tion the word “blind” or to speak about any subject in 
terms which presume an ability to see. Worse still, they 
may even, out of pity, hold out to the blind person false 
hope that his condition can be cured. 

Because attitudes like these can quickly destroy all 
that has been accomplished at St. Paul’s, Father Carroll 
and his staff have established what they call the “family 
institute.” Three-quarters of the way through his course 
each trainee invites three persons who make up his im- 
mediate circle—husband or wife, parents, close friends 
—to come to the center for a weekend. “There are cer- 
tain risks that love demands,” Father Carroll says, “and 
the blind person’s relatives have to learn what these are.” 
After a talk by the director on blindness and the proper 
attitudes toward it, another staff member outlines each 
specific course and its physical or psychological basis. 


The iristitute ends with an open question period attended 
by all the guests and the entire staff. In between, ‘there 
is plenty of time for each family to find out about the 
progress and individual needs of their blind relative. 

The success or failure of the St. Paul’s course can be 
gauged only through the subsequent .case histories of 
those trainees who have kept in touch with the center, 
Some are no better off than they were before they came. 
Though the over-dependent middle-aged woman with 
glaucoma feels she got a lot out of the course, “the fact 
is,” Father Carroll says, “that for some reason we were 
never able to move her emotionally toward independ- 
ence. Now she’s the dependent wife again.” 

But there are many success stories. The teen-age boy 
blinded by fireworks went back home, finished high 
school and will enroll at his state university next month. 
The former chain-store manager now runs a small va- 
riety store of his own. The woman who wrote to thank 
Father Carroll for the shop course now manages her 
home alone, having discharged the maid and housekeep- 
er her husband had hired. Thanks to St. Paul’s, these 
people and others like them will not share the destiny 
of the blind person living in an institution or tapping 
his way through a world in which he is a pitied stranger. 





A man who operated a gas station before going blind a year ago keeps up his knowledge of mechanics by repairing an instructor’s 
car. Having been told what kind of car it is, he can remember the details of its engine design, listen to the motor, and locate 
the trouble. He’s not planning to go back into the business, since his handicap will prevent his running a one-man station. 
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Four trainees engage in fencing to develop poise, posture and balance. Since they learn to walk through traffic at a normal 
pace, they must be ready to sense moving obstacles and recover balance rapidly. Instructor Lawrence Dargie starts them off 
slower, but demands—and usually gets—from blind fencers a proficiency comparable to that of his Boston University students. 
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Father Charles de Foucauld, upon 
whose life and work the Little Brothers 
of Jesus were founded. 


.50 





‘SEEDS OF THE 


Pere Rene Voillaume’s letters present a new 


2 recor YEARS ago a French 
priest-hermit, living as a Touareg 
in the heart of the Sahara desert, 
was betrayed by a neighbor and 
murdered by a band of marauders. 
Almost immediately his life. and 
thought became a focus of religious 
consideration in France. A monk 
without an order, a missionary with- 
out converts, a founder of a religious 
congregation without members, this 
man, whose name was Charles de 
Foucauld, would, under normal cir- 
cumstances, have been considered a 
failure. But almost immediately the 
seeds Pére de Foucauld had sown in 
the desert began to bear fruit; some 
twenty years later a group of five 
men, among them a map of great 
courage and perspicacity named René 
Voillaume, established a religious 
congregation, the Little Brothers of 
Jesus, based upon de Foucauld’s 
ideas. 


iy FOUCAULD was born of a 
.wealthy French family, and his 
early life was passed in the grand 
tradition of the 19th century Euro- 
pean army officer. He was undiscip- 
lined and selfish, a glutton, a drunk- 
ard, a seducer of women. In the 
early 1880s he experienced a sudden 
religious conversion, became a Trap- 
pist, found the austere Cistercian life 
too easy, and, obsessed by the hidden 
life of Christ at Nazareth, determined 
to emulate it. “The moment I realized 
that God existed, I knew that I could 
not do otherwise than live for Him 


alone,” he wrote later. Released from 
his Trappist vows, he went to live 
at Nazareth. Among the poor of the 
Holy Land he began to plan for a 
new religious order, a brotherhood 


based on the ideal of “consecrating © 


by the religious profession, out of 
love for Jesus the Worker, and in 
imitation of His life at Nazareth, the 
poverty, the daily toil and the social 
status of the poor among mankind.” 

The three successive plans for a 
religious order that de Foucauld 
drew up were all too difficult to be 
followed (the only “postulant” he ever 
had, a Carthusian, gave up in despair 
after a few days and returned to his 
Order), but his basic ideas became 
the guide for the Little Brothers, who 
exist as fraternités of from three to 
five men among the proletariat of Af- 
rica, France, the Near. East and the 
Americas. (There are also Little Sis- 
ters and Secular Institutes affiliated 
with the Little Brothers.) 

Now, in Seeds of the Desert (Fides, 
$4.50), Pére Voillaume, the Prior 
General of the Little Brothers, gives 
the English-speaking world its first 
detailed view of the interior life of 
the fraternités. The book is largely 
a collection of letters to the Little 
Brothers, written to guide them in 
their attitudes toward prayer, work, 
love, chastity, obedience and the 
multitude of problems encountered 
by men trying to live literally like 
Christ in a harsh and often antagon- 
istic world. Pére Voillaume, in direct- 
ing the Little Brothers, is clearly 
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pncept of the priesthood and a deep understanding of the role of the laity 


seeking to establish a new concept 
of the priesthood or, rather, to re- 
define, in the light of modern de- 
mands, the concept of the priest- 
hood developed by the first Chris- 
tians. 

Like the priest of the early Church, 
the Little Brother is self-supporting, 
and is possibly the only priest, 
apart from the reorganized “worker 
priests,” who earns his own living 
by manual labor—as a factory wor- 
ker, miner, fisherman, truck driver, 
herdsman, carpenter, camel tender, 
etc. He lives with the poor, suffers 
with them, faces the same problems 
‘of inadequate diet, bad housing and 
insecurity, accepts their humiliations, 
privations and difficulties—all of this 
as a visible apostolate (in distinction 
to the invisible apostolate of the 
cloistered orders) whose effective- 
ness derives.from the fact that the 
Little Brothers and Little Sisters be- 
long to the poor in every way. This 
concept of a proletarian religious life, 
as Pére Voillaume points out, is often 
shocking to people, “but the fact is 
that, nowadays, the clergy and the 
religious of both sexes have pretty 
largely come to settle upon a partic- 
ular rung of the social ladder.” 

Since the Little Brothers live 
among the poor, are the poor, and 
are scattered throughout the mass of 
mankind, it is essential that the con- 
cept of religious life be re-drawn. 
“It is one of the important achieve- 
ments of contemporary Christianity,” 
says Pére Voillaume, “to have awak- 
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ened consciousness of the fact that 
sanctity, total sanctity, is attainable 
in everyday life.” And he adds that 
“the various Catholic Action move- 
ments have produced types of Chris- 
tians whose inner life sometimes sur- 
passes that of some priests and re- 
ligious.” In examining the ideal to 
be sought by the Little Brothers his 
judgment of the life led by many 
contemporary religious is severe. “It 
is, indeed, nothing rare . . . to en- 
counter more deep faith, more active 
and devoted charity, more sincere 
self-renunciation and true heroism 
with militant Catholic laity, who are 
sometimes also fathers and mothers 
of large families, than with seminari- 
ans or religious of either sex. This 
gives one pause... .” 

The Little Brother faces the same 
struggles as the worker: he knows 
unemployment, and he also will be- 
come subject to involvement in 
strikes, in union activities, in de- 
mands by both Communism and un- 
just forms of capitalism—on all of 
which Pére Voillaume has sensible 
advice. And as a man the Little 
Brother is subject to the human de- 
mands made upon the flesh (“Men 
are meant for marriage just as wom- 
en are” )—a subject which Pére Voil- 
laume treats with great compassion 
and understanding in a letter entitled 
“Love and Chastity.” This particular 
chapter first examines the idea and 
ideal of love within the framework 
of Christ’s love (“To love as Jesus 
loves—that is not only the Lord’s pre- 
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cept; it is also our vocation”). This 
leads naturally to a discussion of 
love on the human level and, since the 


. Little Brothers are mostly young men 


in their late teens or in their twenties, 
to the subject of chastity and of sens- 
ual pleasure in a treatment which 
impresses by its intelligence and real- 
ism. 

Since the Little Brothers and Little 
Sisters are living in the world, sub- 
merged in it, swept back and forth 
by its currents and tides, partaking of 
its human condition as Christ par- 
took of the condition of the proletar- 
iat of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
what Pére Voillaume, with his vigor- 
ous insight, his understanding of the 
laity and his clear conception of the 
priesthood, says in his letters is sure- 
ly meant not only for the fraternités 
of Charles de Foucauld but for every- 
one of us, lay and religious, rich and 
poor alike-—ABNER McCarTHY 


i Officers and Gentlemen (Little, 

Brown, $3.75), Evelyn Waugh con- 
tinues the unsentimental education of 
Guy Crouchback—at last lifted, en- 
gaged and committed—that began in 
Men at Arms. It is a pleasure to 
watch a master of language and of 
the sharp, satiric insight at work. | 

Crouchback is picked up on the 
North African shore where Men at 
Arms had left him, flown back to 
London because of a sticky business 
involving bungled orders, unstuck, 
transferred to the Isle of Mugg for 
some invincibly whimsical training 
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FREE 


We'll send a free copy of 
J UBILEE to any person 
you designate in. either 
the United States or 
Canada. 


Why do we make this offer? 
. . . Because we’re always happy 
to reach people who haven’t 
seen or heard about JUBILEE, 
people who may want to 
subscribe. 


What must you do to get free 
copies of JUBILEE sent out? 
... dust write out a list of 
those people you think will want 
to see JUBILEE and who may 
become subscribers. They might 


. be relatives, friends, business 


acquaintances, priests, brothers 
or sisters. (You can send us as 
many names as you wish of 
people in the United States, its 
territories or Canada.) Fill out 
the coupon below, attach it to 
your list and mail both to the 
publisher of JUBILEE, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. We will 
then send a free issue to each of 
the persons you have listed, 
along with a brief memorandum 
saying you had requested that 
we send the copy and that the 
recipient may be interested in 
subscribing. 


There are just two stipulations: 
one, that you either type your 
list or else print it clearly; 

two, that you send us the names 
of people you feel sure will 
really be interested (don’t send 
us the names of professional 
anti-Catholics or grumpy 
characters you’re trying to 
soften up). And give us your 
name and address—we can’t 
honor anonymous requests. 


To the publisher of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


CD I am taking advantage of your offer. 
Enclosed is a list of people to whom 
you may send a free copy of JUBILEE 
with my compliments. 





My name 





Street 





City : Zone State 





' exercises, sent more or less prepared 
into the real world of embattled Crete, 
brought out substantially intact and, 
finally, delivered of some biting ques- 
tions about the whole thing. 

The “whole thing,” of course, is 
World Waugh II; together, Men at 
Arms and Officers and Gentlemen 
constitute a kind of modern Iliad 
which begins, as Homer’s epic did, 
in a fever of expectation and ends 
in disenchantment. Its hero, instead 
of sulking in his tent, however, 
pitches in with a will right down the 
line, managing to arrest partially the 
huge, indifferent drift of his life and 
channel it onto some meaningful 
shores. Why then the final disillu- 
sionment? 

It has a great deal to do with hon- 
or, tradition, officership and gentle- 
manliness, qualities and virtues to 
which the late conflict, it appears, 
gave the coup de grace. Such assas- 
sinations are particularly regrettable 
in the hierarchical and aristocratic 
universe Mr. Waugh inhabits, and 
though he and Crouchback are pow- 
erless to prevent them, they can at 
least look on in stiff-upper-lipped in- 
dignation, can comment acidly and 
mourn manfully. And they do. 

At least Mr. Waugh does. The 
trouble with Crouchback is that he is 
too papery a hero, too meagre and 
bloodless for his protest to have any 
resonance; we are not much inter- 
ested in him nor, by inevitable ex- 
tension within the context of the nov- 
el, in the preservation of the values 
he so inadequately embodies. This 
is what keeps Officers and Gentlemen 
from being, with its companion vol- 
ume, the great novel of the war. In 
every other respect it measures up: 
in its brilliant revelations of military 
life in the great Saharas of inaction 
that stretch between battles; in its 
swift, exact characterizations; in its 
devastating wit. Evelyn Waugh is 
surely one of the funniest writers of 
our lugubrious, self-conscious genera- 
tion. He is not so good when he turns 
to defending civilization with heavier 
weapons.—R. G. 


Marriace: A MEDICAL AND SACRAMEN- 
TAL Stupy (Sheed & Ward, $4.50). A 
sympathetic priest — Alan Keenan, 
O.F.M. — and doctor — John Ryan — 








a 
JUBILEE REPRINTS 
SPAIN IN AMERICA 


Part II of JUBILEE’s 
CHURCH IN AMERICA series 
Single copy: 15¢ 

In orders of 25 or more: 10¢ each 


CATHOLICS & U.S. LABOR 
Single copy: 15¢ 
In orders of 25 or more: 10¢ each 


ABBE PIERRE IN AMERICA 


Single copy: 10¢ each 
In orders of 20 or more: 7¢ each 


Write: Reprint Dep’t 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


Please enclose payment 





have solved by the device of joint au- 
thorship the perplexing overlap into 
theology and medicine that must make 
“marriage cases” the most irksome of 
pastoral duties. Nearly all of their 
work is written with exemplary range 


and good temper, and would commend’ 


itself to a serious and moral person of 
another faith who was seeking to know 
the right thing to do. (It is not widely 
known that Jewish and Protestant doc- 
tors sometimes refer difficult medico- 
ethical questions to a Chancery Office 
because they respect the good crafts- 
manship with which priests dedicated 
to these problems hammer out the best 
answers they can.) 

A person preparing for marriage 
would be well-conditioned against baf- 
fling surprises by studying this book, 
but it will not all be pleasant reading, 
for there is a great deal of shocking 
sociology and poetry-destroying clinical 
detail. Good doctrine is ably equated 
with good medicine, though one could 
wish that some of the orthodox positions 
sounded more like the authority that 
convinces than like speculation. On the 
other hand, the treatment of marriage 
as a sacrament is wholly admirable. I 
would love to live in a community 
where everyone held the attitudes that 
a sacramental view of marriage engenl 
ders, and have my children marry into 
families brought up that way. 

—Perter WHITE 
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Look who’s teacher’s pet! 


JUBILEE adds color, facts, 
background to any classroom 


COMMENTS ABOUT JUBILEE 


“JUBILEE fits my teaching program as though it were 
hand-tailored. No need to urge my pupils to read 
it... they love its clear, dramatic presentation 

of Catholic life and doctrine ... the way it respects 
their intelligence.” 


“Informative, inspiring, lucid and full of visual 
delights ... that’s JUBILEE! I can’t tell you how 
helpful it’s been in our school. We use it not 
only in religion classes, but also in social science, 
art and literature courses. Incidentally, 

your special class-room rates are a big help.” 


“Your articles are invaluable material for essay 
assignments, debates, panel discussions and speeches. 
I don’t know of another magazine which gives such 
thorough backgrounding in so easily available and 
stimulating a form.” 


During the coming year jusBILEE will con- 
tinue to range widely over the whole Cath- 
olic scene, past and present. Scheduled for 
the coming months are more of juBILEE’s 
noted articles on the liturgy and the Old 
Testament, new studies of saints, reports 
on political, social and cultural events. 

Of special interest to educators is the 
superb CHURCH IN AMERICA Series, the first 
instalment of which—‘“Spain Opens the 
New World”—was greeted with acclaim, 


and is now available in reprint form. Ar- 
ticles listed for fall and winter publication 
include the “French contribution” and the 
“Church in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days.” 

> JUBILEE has just set the lowest rates in its his- 


tory for school orders. For further information 
and order forms, write to— 


The School Plan Director 
JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 
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How to make $10 do the work of $29.50 in bringing | 
you great books you'll want to read and own 


JUBILEE’s Book Club grows in popularity each month. That’s 
because it gives its members books they want at prices that 

offer real relief to the budget. This month we’re offering 

the seven books described below—all handsome, hard-cover 
volumes—for the amazingly low price of $10—saving you 
$19.50 on the list prices. How can we do it? Ah... let 

that be our secret. Just look these over and subscribe now. 


° EPH i THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno 
a Se a io ST. TERESA OF AVILA de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. During the great 
The story of the strange and N OF THE © age of Spanish, spirituality three contem- 

«Bh e poraries—St. resa of Avila, St. Jo 
wonderful — — — his — of the Cross and the painter El Greco— 
without a cloister, witness w underwent mystical experiences which this 
wanderings ws ti reat handsome volume brilliantly records through 
eternity, anc ne wat hast an extensive selection of the saints’ writ- 
che ary _— pm ings and the artist’s works. (List price, 
price, $3.00) $1'50) 


A TREASURY OF 


THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, 
by Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A 
rdham professor writes a wise, 
calm and inspiring indictment of 
contemporary secularism. Learned, 
HOIR )] but free from eo jargon, 
“eS BY . Boy these essays are on such themes 
( PLIN ‘ AN SPIRITUALITY, 3 as beauty, education, personality 
M { ic | C na by. EP. U ay and efficiency-—how they have been 
CHOIR OF MUSES, by Setere tee Cammpenict lapve- Ger ues Gieicticn ananins (La 
Etienne Gilson. A fascinating t NNE GILSON : lution, Russia had_a_ rich sh : : price, $3.00) . 
inquiry into the ways women spiritual tradition. Here are 4 
have inspired great writers, 
by one of our age’s most solid 
and most readable philoso- : the. profound and stimulat- 
phers. Includes a remarkable . ing thought of pir d s holi- 
final chapter on ‘“‘The Artist & : est men from the 11th to the 
and the Saint.” (List price, F as ; 20th century. (List price, 
$3.50) S ‘ $6.50) 


THE LETTERS OF ST. BER- 
RD. Rev. Bruno Scott James has 
vone new translations of some 100 
letters by the great 12th century 
contemplative and man of action. 
Humorous, consofing, impassioned 
and scolding by turns, they give a 
og portrait of a saint and of an 
With a foreword by Thomas 
Merton. (List price, $3.50) 


JUBILEE Book Club 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


C) Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in one case the selection 
comprises two books). My first book will be shipped 
about August 15, 1955. 


ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, 

And a Bonus 
lives in fis Church and Book eee 
in us. Msgr. Knox’s ex- 


perience as translator of Thomas Merton’s TEARS OF TH 
BLIND LIONS — a collection 
an especially well-fitted vigorous and beautiful poems writ- 
commentator. (List price, ten from the Trappist Monastery 
$1.75) of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 
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noe the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB 
wor eee 

Starting on August 15th, we will ship you one 
selection each month over a six-month period. 
(In one case, of course, you will receive two 
books weet Jon OF yd only $10 when you 
join the Club. EE takes care of 
handling and Mm costs.) Simply fill out 
the coupon (left), attach payment and mail 

. We have been able to obtain only a limited 
number of books at this special low rate, so 
join now. 
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NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other 
books if oe de and to ship the selections in any 
convenient order 
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